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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  ROACH, 
of  nkw  york. 

Mr.  President  and  Gbntleken  of  the  Cokvbhtion  :  1116 

^ar  drove  American  ships  from  the  ocean.  American  shipping  in- 
terests were  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  last  war; 
and  the  industry  which  was  lost  to  America  was  replaced  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  most  grasping,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  order  that  you,  gwtlemai,  manu&cturers, 
should  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  American  ship^g  in- 
terest has  a  right  to  complain,  I  put  it  to  you  in  this  plain,  hlunt 
way :  What  would  you,  as  manufacturers,  think  if  your  factories 
had  been  literally  swept  out  of  existence  by  some  process,  and  their 
place  taken  by  English  manu&cturers ;  and  what  remedy  would 
you  ask  to  have  them  restored  to  thdr  original  oonditira  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness?  The  only  remedy  you  could  ask  would  be  a 
proper  Protection ;  and  that  is  the  only  remedy  which  the  shipbuild- 
ing and  shipowning  interest  of  the  country  asks  of  you  now. 

I,  probably,  have  the  strongest  temptation  of  any  man  in  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest  to  become  a  Free  Trader;  but  I  am 
an  American  who  believes  that  the  true  doctrine  is  to  buy  from 
American  producers,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  only  safe  way. 
In  a  spirit  of  explanation,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  I  will  read 
you  a  little  list  of  tiie  articles  that  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
contracts  I  have  on  hand  or  have  undwtaken  betwe^  the  1st  of 
January,  1880,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1882.  Hiey  are:  3,450 
tons  of  pig  iron,  in  round  numbers,  representing  a  value  of  $86,- 
250 ;  manufactured  iron,  plates,  bars,  angles,  rivets,  forgings,  etc., 
47,824,000  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $1,673,840;  copper, 
806,000  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $193,200.  Then,  without 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  value  of  every  item,  there  is  lead, 
127,509  pounds ;  lumber,  6,750,000  feet;  coal,  18,000 tons. 

I  will  not  take 'up  your  time  by  remarks  on  each  of  the  many 
artides  contained  in  this  list ;  but  I  will  read  it  just  as  it  is.  It 
includes  the  material  and  outfits  for  steamers  completed  and  con- 
tracted for  by  John  Boach  &  Son  from  Jan.  1, 1880,  to  Jan.  1, 1882. 
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Pig  iron,  3,450  tons   $86,250  00 

Manufactured  iron,  plates,  angles,  bars,  rivets, 

forgings,  etc.,  47,824,000  pounds   1,673,840  00 

Copper,  805,000  pounds   193,200  00 

Lead,  127,500  pounds   8,925  00 

Lumber,  6,750,000  feet   305,000  00 

Coal,  18,000  toiis^   90,000  00 


$2,357,215  00 


Andum.   9,780  96 

Chains   22,968  4& 

BoiOb.   16,650  00 

Life-rafts.   6,660  00 

Steam  windlasses   30,200  00 

Cqpstana^  steam  and  liand^   ^200  00 

Ufe-pTes^ers.  •   8,670  00 

Hoee..,   4,266  00 

Kre  backets.   1,977  00 

Axes   300  00 

Deck  lines   14,736  80 

Lamps  and  lanterns   16,800  00 

Nautical  instruments   6,425  00 

Flags   4,200  00 

Rigging  wire,  manilla,  and  blocks   23,900  00 

Sails  and  awnings   21,600  00 

Canvas  for  decks   12,850  00 

Plumbing  and  brassing   43,500  00 

Steam-pumps-   27,800  00 

Steam-gauges   3,300  00 

Upholstery,  bedding,  linen,  etc.   91,592  64 

Carpets  a..   31,516  60 

Silverware   24,707  40 

Stoves  and  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils   17,809  60 

Crockery  and  glassware   11,606  41 

Gas  and  steam  pipe  and  fittings.   28,000  00 

Hoisting-engines   35,600  00 

Spars  for  masts   12,500  00 

Paints  and  oils   65,000  00 

Joiners'  hardware,  locks,  screws,  etc   16,700  00 

Covering  for  boilers,  pipes,  etc   18,000  00 

Engineers'  tools  and  instruments.,   9,000  00 

Drawing-paper,  tracing-cloth,  etc   3^500  00 

Cabin  and  stateroom  furniture,  chairs,  taUei^ 

brushes,  pails,  baskets,  cuspadores, etc.   15,675  00 

Glass  for  side-lighte  and  windows.......;   5,860  00 

Rmdsm  md  gbw  iiamo-platos;.   2^  00      $674»3S0  83 


Total  uaoont. 


.$8,031,566  88 
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Here  is  a  sum  total  of  $3,031,565  worth  of  supplies  bought  in 
this  country  by  one  yard.  The  shipyards  of  Harlan  &  Hollings- 
worthy  Cramp  &  Sous,  and  others,  use  goods  of  the  same  character. 
There  nevw  was  a  shrewder  and  a  more  determined  blow  aimed  to 
strike  down  tiie  whole  Protective  system  than  th^  iras  in  iJiat  iree- 
ship  movement.  It  went  further  than  that,  because  it  gave  a  great 
opportunity  for  smuggling  and  cheating  the  Government.  The 
owner  of  a  ship  came  here  with  a  ship  fitted  up  with  everything ;  he 
could  sell  his  whole  outfit  wiUiout  paying  duty,  and  go  back  to  Eng- 
land and  refit.  Who  evw  thought  that  the  fi^ship  bill  could  have 
resaited  to  the  interest  of  the  smuggler  of  linens  and  upholstery? 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  my  speech  to-night;  but  I  have 
prepared  for  the  hearing  of  this  Convention  that  which  is  nothing 
but  the  experience  of  a  man  for  fifty  years  of  dealing  with  nearly 
all  yonr  industries.  My  vmoe  and  my  right  will  not  pmnit  me  to 
read  it ;  and  I  therefore  ask  the  Premdmt  to  have  it  read. 

(Mr.  Theodore  C.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Convention,  then  read  as  follows  :) 

This  Convention  is  called  together,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  our  present  revenue  laws.  It  is  widely  eUumed, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  true,  that  there  are  sonie  modifications  necessary 
to  be  made  in  those  laws.  Tim  would  be  wholly  reasonable,  as 
great  changes  have  taken  place  since  those  laws  were  enacted.  The 
subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  country,  for  the 
owtinned  i^tation  of  the  questi^m  of  Free  Trade  and  tariff  fiur 
revenue  only  has  disturbed  capital  and  labor,  and  diedced  many  an 
enterprise.  If  there  is  no  justice  in  the  complaints  of  the  advocates 
of  Free  Trade  and  tariff  for  revenue  only,  that  fact  should  be  made 
known.  If  there  is  reason  for  a  change  of  policy  or  a  modification 
of  *>™tiing  duties,  that  fact  should  be  made  known.  AVhat  we  want, 
gentlem^i,  is  to  g^  at  the  fi&etai^  and  at  the  whole  of  them,  and  thai 
have  this  matter  settled,  so  that  capital  and  labor  may  know  just 
what  is  our  fixed  national  policy,  and  may  feel  secure. 

If  changes  in  our  revenue  laws  are  necessary,  how  shall  they  be 
made  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  make  them  without  thorough  investiga- 
tion ?  There  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  the  whole  country  whi<^  is 
not  affected  by  those  laws  in  some  way.  The  object  of  this  Conv«i- 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  revenue 
laws  and  their  operation,  and  see  whether  they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  country.  I  know  of  no  work  more  important  to  be  done 
and  to  be  done  ri^t. 
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Andrew  Jackson,  whose  broad  statesmanship  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned any  more  than  will  his  love  for  America  and  her  institutions, 
said:/' Build  your  factories  and  workshops  close  to  your  planta- 
tions and  your  fanos,  Bnd  you  will  confer  inestimable  and  innu- 
merable blessings  on  the  whole  of  the  Amneaii  people  by  that 
policy." 

It  was  these  words  of  Jackson  that  set  me  to  studying  the  meaning 
and  aim  of  Protection.  What  do  his  words  mean  ?  Do  they  mean 
that  we  should  take  the  product  raised  in  Tennessee  to  Great  Britain, 
3^500  miles  away  from  ^e  pUmtation  ?  Ah,  no  1  Th^  mean  that 
Jackson  recognized  that  by  doing  both  the  rttbing  and  &e  manu- 
facturing at  home  we  should  confer  inestimable  blessings  on  our 
people.  They  mean  that  he  recognized  God's  plan  in  making  men 
fit  for  a  diversity  of  employments,  and  that  if  this  nation  was  to 
become  great  it  must  furnish  employment  within  itself  for  all  theee 
dtvernfied  gifbu  "Diat  idea  of  Jadkson's,  it  seems  to  me»  is  the  very  * 
bottom  principle  of  Protection. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  about  the  revenue  laws. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  men  who  have  studied  the  application  of 
those  laws  to  our  industries  before  they  invested  their  capital  in 
ihemy  and  with  a  view  to  sach  investment  These  men,  we  may  be 
gore,  have  carefully  considered  the  rdati<m8  ezii^g  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  articles  between  the  rates  of  labor,  capital,  and 
taxation  in  this  country  and  the  other  countries  with  which  they 
have  to  compete.  As  practical  men,  engaged  in  the  business  of  de- 
velopLng  and  building  up  American  manufeetures,  thdr  ofmodon 
must  be  of  ysim  and  wei^t 

On  the  other  side  are  the  men  known  as  Free  Tndem  and  tiuriff* 
for-revenue-only  advocates.  And  of  these  men  I  may  say,  without 
injustice,  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  they  are  men  who 
have  little  or  no  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  who  neither 
intei^  nor  esqpect  to  invest  any,  and  whose  interest  in  this  matter 
is  therefore  to  be  sought  foor  somewhere  else  than  in  the  development 
of  American  industries.  Some  of  these  men  are  undoubtedly  honest 
in  their  advocacy  of  Free  Trade ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  are 
mistaken. 

Jjet  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  advocate, 
and  see  if  we  can  dispose  of  him.  It  is  ebimed  by  this  advoeale 

that  $130,000,000  a  year  is  all  the  revenue  required  to  pay  the 

expenses  of  the  Government,  and  that  this  amount  distributed  on 
imported  manu£Ekctured  articles  would  furnish  all  the  Protection 
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our  manu&cturing  intwerts  need,  and  that  all  bey<md  thiri^  is 

monopoly. 

Now  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  know  I  am  within 
the  sum  when  I  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  that  there 
are  invested  in  this  country  and  in  England  $4,000,000,000  each 
in  manu&ctaring  interests,  for  phmt  and  working  ea|ntaL*  The 
average  lowest  umual  rate  of  interest  on  this  amount  in  the  diffisrent 
States  would  be  7  per  cent.,  or  $280,000,000  a  year.  The  rate  of 
interest  on  the  same  amount  in  England  would  be  3  per  cent.,  or 
8120,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  $130,000,000  to  be  put  on  the 
English  mannfiu$tares  (tibough  somewhat  of  this  woold  go  to 
France  Germany— say  $10,000,000  of  it)  for  revmu^  and  tibe 
account  stands  thus : 

American  manafiutares,  int^est  on  $4,000,000,000  »  $280,000,000 

English  manufactures,  interest  on  $4,000,000,000^...120,000,000 

English  manufactures,  tariff  for  revenue  .120,000,000—240,000,000 

Eoglish  advantage  over  Ammcm  manufiictttgeis  aimually.*  $40^000^000 

What  Protection,  I  should  like  to  ask,  would  that  tariff  for 

revenue  only  be  for  American  manufecturing  interests  ?  The 
simple  amount  of  it  is  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  nothing  but 
Free  Trade  in  disguise.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  American 
workingman  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  means,  practically,  to  throw 
open  the  whole  of  the  ports  and  business  of  the  country  to  the  free 
competition  of  all  other  countries.  Henceforth  we  may  treat  Ihe 
tarifffor-revenue-only  advocate  and  the  Free  Trader  as  wmking 
virtually  for  the  same  end  so  far  as  our  manufacturing  interests  are 
concerned. 

I  have  shown  you  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  fordgn  manu- 
facturer in  the  matter  of  interest,  and  how  timt  advantage  alone 

wipes  out  the  item  of  revenue  tariff.  Now  let  us  look  at  aiioiher 
point — the  vital  point  of  this  whole  question — labor. 

Suppose  three  different  branches  of  business  are  started  simul- 
taneously in  this  country  and  in  England — a  woolen  fitctory,  a 
rolling  mill,  and  a  shipyard,  each  with  a  capadty  of  emjdoying 
1,000  men.  The  average  vmgee  of  these  skilled  workmw  in  dther 
of  these  shops  here  would  be  $2  a  day,  while  in  England  they  would 
be  $1.20.   The  account  would  stand  thus : 


*  As  we  had  $3,000,000,000  in  1870,  when  tho  oeasns  of  1880  i«  done  it  wiU  oerteiiil/  abow 
moie  than  the  siiin  X  asaome. 
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Wages  1,0CM  skilled  American  workmen,  one  week......^...  $12,000 

Wi«e8 1,000  ddlled  English  workm^,  tee  week   7,200 

Difference  in  wages  in  favor  of  English  numnfiictiurer,  perweek^   $4,800 

Wagas  advantage  of  Eogliah  mannfafitom,  per  yeac*^^..*..  .^^249,600 

Now  I  want  to  ask  any  practical  and  sensible  man  how  long  the 

American  factory  could  be  run  and  its  men  be  kept  employed,  in 
competition  with  the  English  factory,  unless  one  of  two  things  was 
done:  1.  Unless  the  wages  of  the  American  workmen  w^  reduced 
to  oarrespond  with  the  wages  of  the  EngUrii  wmkmen;  or,  2.  Un- 
less by  a  dnty  the  Am^can  labor  was  protected  against  the  half- 
paid  labor  of  Europe,  so  as  to  enable  the  American  employer  to 
engage  in  the  competition. 

The  sooner  our  people  understand  this  tariff  question,  that  it  is 
luyfc  meteLj  a  question  of  tariff  for  revenue,  but  of  Protection  for 
American  labor  employed  in  the  development  of  our  indusbries  and 
natural  resources,  the  sooner  will  its  right  and  sound  economical 
solution  be  reached.  Is  it  not  plain  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only 
would  close  nearly  every  workshop  in  our  land  ? 

What  would  be  the  efifect  of  that?  Does  the  Free  Tndet  take 
into  aoGOunt  the  great  iuteraits  that  are  boxtnd  up  in  these  work- 
shops ?  Let  us  inquire  into  this  a  little  further,  and  see  if  the  Free 
Trader  wants  to  give  the  American  workingman  an  even  chance  to 
earn  his  present  wages. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  factory  in  which  the  American 
workman  is  employed,  and  the  tools  he  handles,  and  the  capital 
that  keeps  him^it  work,  all  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  ihe  city, 
town,  and  county  government,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
where  his  children  are  educated,  and  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
These  taxes  add  to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article.  But  the 
tariff  for  revenue  <mly  would  allow  the  products  to  be  poured  in 
upon  us  of  foreign  fiustories,  which  pay  nothing  for  the  support  of 
American  institutions. 

Now  what  I  want  the  Free  Trader  to  do  is  to  be  honest  in  this 
matter.  It  is  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that,  to  raable  our  manufac- 
torero  to  compete  with  foreign  manufaeturcors  under  a  tariff  for 
revraue  only,  the  cost  of  American  labor  must  be  rkluced.  As  the 
Free  Trader,  of  course,  disclaims  the  intention  to  close  up  any  of  our 
workshops,  the  only  conclusion  left  him  is  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  paid  to  our  labor«  And  so  I  want  him  to  call  meetings  of 
the  workingmen  all  over  the  eountryj  and  tell  them  frankly  what 
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his  policy  means :  Workingmeu  of  America,  you  are  now  occupy- 
ing a  position  that  does  not  belong  to  your  class.  You  enjoy  too 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  You  provide  too  well  for  your  family ; 
you  are  too  well  fed  and  clothed ;  you  are  altogether  too  well  off. 
Men  of  your  class  in  oihw  countries  do  not  fiure  as  you  do.  We 
can  not  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Ihese  other  countries, 
where  labor  is  down-trodden  and  half  paid,  unless  you  will  be  con- 
tent to  receive  the  same  half-pay  wages  and  come  down  to  the  same 
squalid  condition.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  this.  Why?  So  that  we 
can  adopt  a  policy  based  on  the  beantifiil  theory  but  practical  ab- 
surdity of  Free  IVadc.  To  whose  good  ?  Oh,  to  the  good  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  their  agents  and  commission  merchants  in  this 
country,  who  are  all  Free  Traders  to  a  man." 

This  is  what  the  Free  Trader  ought  in  honesty  to  say  to  the 
wcxrkingman.  But,  instead,  he  too  often  tries  to  deceive  by  saying 
that  a  dollar  in  the  old  country  will  buy  more  than  a  dollar  and  a 
half  here.  Does  he  tell  the  truth  in  that?  Do  not  the  bread  and 
meat  go  from  here  there,  and  are  they  not  cheaper  here  where  they 
are  produced  ?  Yes ;  and  more  than  that,  it  makes  little  difference 
to  tiie  forei^  workmgmiui  what  the  prices  of  evaot  those  necessaries 
are,  since  he  can  not  affi>rd  to  buy  meat  save  as  a  luxury  in  hw  own 
country.  What  can  he  buy  cheaper?  The  few  and  poor  clothes 
that  he  wears ;  and  even  these  are  only  cheaper  because  the  men 
who  make  them  are  half  paid.  What  he  can  buy  cheaper  he  is 
mostly  unable  to  buy  at  all.^  It  takes  all  his  scanty  wages  to  g^ 
food  for  himself  and  fiunily,  snd  he  conaders  himsdf  lucky  if  he 
can  get  that,  though  it  is  not  such  food  as  he  gets  here. 

The  best  answer  to  the  talk  about  the  greater  purchasing  capacity 
of  the  dollar  in  Europe  is  to  go  to  Castle  Garden  and  inspect  the 
thousands  of  poor,  honest  medianics  that  land  th^re.  Look  than 
over  6om  head  to  jfoot,  and  you  will  see  what  the  pun&asing  car 
pacity  of  their  day's  wages  is ;  then  look  at  them  again,  after  they 
have  been  here  a  few  years,  and  mark  the  difference.  But  this 
workingman  has  come  from  that  very  condition  of  Free  Trade 
which  this  country  is  urged  to  adopt.  How  is  this  ?  If  Free  Trade 
will  be  so  good  for  America  and  American  labor,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  proved  so  bad  for  European  labor?  If  it  has  proved  bad  thare, 
why  should  it  prove  good  here?  And  why  should  any  sane  man 
fool  around  with  dynamite,  when  he  has  just  seen  an  explosion  from 
handling  that  dangerous  material  ? 

It  is  obtain  that  Free  Trade  will  not  aid  the  Ammcan  manu- 
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&eturer  and  workingmaii.  But  the  Ffee  Trader  deeUres  iJiat  it 
will  benefit  the  farmer.  On  the  farmer  he  makes  his  strong  point 
He  tells  him  that  if  he  could  buy  his  plow,  his  wagon,  his  cloth- 
ing, and  so  on,  from  foreign  manufacturers,  and  exchange  for  them 
the  products  of  his  farm,  he  could  ?ave  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  It 
tells  him  that  he  could  then  buy  for  $9  what  he  now  pays  $12  for* 
But  it  does  not  tell  him  that  by  this  policy  he  would  lose  his  home 
market,  and  hence  his  means  of  getting  even  the  $9.  It  does  not 
tell  him  that  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States 
only  one-tenth  is  sent  to  foreign  markets,  and  not  so  much  as  that 
nn^^  a  is^rt  jrop  in  Europe  creates  an  extra  danand.  Now,  let 
the  farmer  drM  a  line  and  put  on  <me  »de  the  farmer  and  all  who 
are  employed  to  produce  the  agricultural  crop.  Put  on  the  other 
side  the  vast  number  of  people  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  from 
iJie  mine  to  the  factory,  and  those  also  in  professional  and  business 
pursuits.  Tbm  former  are  the  agrioultuxal  producers ;  the  latter  are 
the  consumers,  who  use,  at  leasts  six-tenths  of  this  whole  crop, 
allowing  three-tenths  for  the  farmers  tiianselTes  and  one^enth  for 
the  foreign  market. 

Beduce  the  wages  of  the  workingmen,  who  make  a  majority  of 
tibe  consumers,  and  you  at  once  reduce  the  buying  capacity  of  all 
the  rest;  fyr  tiie  Iwdlord  must  take  lower  rents,  and  the  doctor 
smaller  fees,  and  the  merchant  must  ^ther  sell  lower  or  leas,  and  so 
on.  And  in  this  reduction  you  have  also  reduced  the  capacity  of 
the  whole  community  of  consumers  to  buy  from  the  farmer.  He 
must  either  lower  his  price  and  lose  his  profits,  or  see  his  grain  rot 
<m  his  hands,  A  ^^idid  benefit  Free  Trade  would  be  to  him, 
wouldn't  it?— destroying  the  market  which  consumes  nine-tentbs  of 
his  products  in  order  that  he  may  buy  cheap  goods  in  the  market 
that  consumes  one-tenth  of  his  products,  and  will  only  take  that  at 
an  almost  profitless  price,  or  when  the  home  crop  in  Europe  is 
short 

When  the  fiurmer  iuTsstigates  this  subject  he  will  see  how  &lse  is 

the  declaration  that  Free  Trade  would  ben^t  him. 

The  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  West  have  been 
sounded  all  over  the  world.  But  the  time  was  when  the  West  had 
idl  the  great  natural  wealth  which  it  has  to-day  and  was  burning 
its  com  for  fuel  because  there  was  no  market  for  it.  What  made 
for  the  great  West  the  market  that  has  brought  it  weal&  and  pros- 
perity? Was  it  not  the  policy  that  developed  the  mines  of  the 
Hortii  and  West,  that  built  up  factories  and  workshops,  that  brought 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen  to  fill  them  ?  That  was  what 
created  die  home  market  And  under  that  policy  ^e  North  and 
West  have  prospered.    Reduce  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the 

workingmen,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  of  the  North  and  West, 
and  you  destroy  their  prosperity  to  that  extent. 

AgauQ,  if  you  dose  upihe  fi^^ries  by  this  Free-Trade  or  tariff* 
for-reyenue  policy,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  workingmen  ? 
Nothing  would  be  left  for  them  but  to  turn  to  the  government 
lands.  Over-production  must  follow,  and  over-production  in  this 
line  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  farming  interests  as  over-production  in 
the  manufacturing  line  is  to  the  manufacturers.  And  more  so,  for 
the  products  of  the  loom  and  the  anvil  will  keep  for  a  b^ter  max- 
k^,  while  those  oi  the  &rm  will  rot. 

Again  we  must  ask,  then,  who  is  to  be  ben^ted  by  our  adoption 
of  Free  Trade?    Surely  some  one,  or  why  this  constant  outcry? 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  is  about  38,000,000.  She  has 
capital  invested  and  skilled  labor  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of 
200,000,000;  that  is,  she  can  produce  of  manufiustured  goods  five 
times  more  tiian  she  can  use.  She  can  not  raise  her  own  bread  or 
meat.  She  is  using  all  her  powerful  influence  iu  this  country,  in 
my  judgment,  to  establish  here  a  policy  by  which  she  can  send  the 
surplus  products  of  her  workshops  to  us  in  exchange  for  bread  and 
meat  and  cotibsm,  To  do  tiiat  our  workshops  must  be  closed  up  and 
our  skilled  labor  Bmt  to  the  cotton  and  com  fields.  That  is  the 
consummation  which  the  EngBsh  Free  Traders  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  bring  about.  How  does  it  look  to  have  a  foreign  peo- 
ple sending  pamphlets  to  American  farmers  asking  them  to  support 
<mly  candidi^  who  will  vote  in  Congress  for  Free  Trade,  (which 
meatus  vote  in  support  of  the  English  interests  againrt  our  own,) 
and  it  can  not  be  d^ed  that  those  pamphlets  are  circulated ;  they 
are  here  now  by  the  thousand. 

It  is  well  to  note,  in  this  connection,  what  argument  certain 
£nglish  employers  used  recently  to  induce  striking  cotton  weaveis 
to  return  to  work  at  starvation  wages.  The  emjdoyera  told  them, 
to  quote  from  the  English  press,  that  they  could  not  pay  more  at 
present  because  they  had  to  put  their  goods  into  the  American 
market  at  the  lowest  price,  to  break  up  the  American  manufactur- 
;  that  they  hoped  soon  to  accomplish  that,  since  there  were  good 
prospects  that  Free  Trade  would  be  adopted  in  America^  and»  if  it 
was,  within  a  year  they  would  be  able  to  pay  thdr  men  good  wages, 
and  promised  to  do  so.   On  those  conditions  the  men  went  to  work. 
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I  give  this  because  it  is  so  often  said  to  be  a  specious  plea  to  talk 
about  England's  taking  any  direct  interest  in  our  affairs  or  using 
the  aYenaes  of  inflaence  at  her  control  here.  The  fact  is  that 
England  is  making  her  great  fight  for  this  market  Her  manufiftc- 
tories  are  too  large,  while  ours  are  too  small.  If  she  could  <mly  in- 
duce us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  which  she  adopted  only 
when  she  had  developed  her  industries  to  such  a  point  and  brought 
labor  and  capital  to  such  cheapness  that  competition  by  other  nations 
was  impossible  on  a  Free-Trade  basis,  her  drooinng  industrieB  would 
immediately  begin  to  revixre,  since  she  has  the  advantages  to-day  of 
cheap  capital  and  labor.  As  I  have  shown,  the  labor  question  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  our  disadvantage  in  an  equal  competition.  So  I 
want  the  Free  Trader  to  prove  to  the  American  workingmen  and  to 
the  American  people  why  it  is  that  we  should  do  what  could  only 
inj  ure  ourselves  in  order  to  advance  the  int^ests  of  a  foreign  nation. 

As  for  me  I  am  content  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I  find  that 
Mr.  Colquitt,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  statisticians, 
estimates  that  the  United  States  is  accumulating  wealth  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  $2,500,000  a  day,  or  in  round  numbers  $1,000,000,000  a 
year,  md  that  all  the  indications  point  to  a  continuimoe  (tf  this  in- 
creasingly-prosperous condition.  We  are  now  enjoying  a  general 
prosperity  and  growth  in  material  wealth  unparalleled  in  history. 
Why  should  this  prosperity  be  disturbed  and  broken  in  upon  by  a 
cru^e  in  the  interest  of  Free  Trade— a  something,  by  the  way,  that 
does  not  actually  mean  Free  Trade  at  aU  for  us  in  its  practical  work- 
ings? Why  should  we  now,  in  our  highly-prosperous  condition, 
begin  to  experiment  ? 

But  when  you  get  the  Free-Trader  into  a  corner  he  always  cries 
out  **  monopoly."  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only— which  means  practici^y  Free  Trade— that  our  Protect- 
ive tariff  is  a  monopoly  in  tiie  interest  of  tiie  few,  and  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  many ;  or,  as  they  frequently  put  it,  a  tax  on  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  single  law  which  can  be 
construed  to  give  preference  or  benefit  to  one  man  over  another,  or 
protection  to  any  class  of  men  tiiat  is  not  ^:twded  to  all,  including 
even  foreign  capital  invested  under  our  laws  and  subject  to  taxation 
for  the  support  of  our  Government  and  Protection  of  American 
labor,  I  say,  wipe  it  out. 

Gto  any  Free  Trader  point  out  a  single  line  in  any  revenue  law 
that  gives  anytiiing  not  equally  free  to  all  our  50,000,000  of  peojde  ? 
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Are  not  the  rivers,  the  forests,  and  mines  free  to  idl?   Th^  where 
is  the  monopoly?    You  might  as  well  say  that  the  corn-grower  of 
Iowa  or  Illinois,  or  the  cotton-grower  of  Mississippi,  is  a  monopolist, 
'  as  to  call  the  manufacturer  or  shipbuilder  a  monopolist. 

I  will  give  you,  now,  a  few  &ct8  to  show  tiie  progress  we  have 
made  under  the  abused  revenue  laws,  and  hope  to  be  able  tb  con- 
vince any  fair-minded  man  that  they  have  worked  for  the  benefit  of  . 
the  whole  country.    Let  us  take,  first,  the  father  of  all  monopolies, 
(for  such  the  Free  Trader  calls  it,)  the  iron  interest. 

What  has  made  England  the  richest  nation  and  the  largest  nuui- 
u&cturing  nation  in  the  world?  lELet  resources  in  iron  and^  ooal, 
and  the  use  she  has  made  of  them.  She  has  neither  cotton  nor 
breadstuff's  nor  the  power  to  produce  them,  and  is  dependent  upon 
us  for  these  necessaries  of  life,  while  we  have  these  and  the  coal  and 
iron  in  boundless  abundance  besides. 

And  for  onrsdves,  I  firmly  bdieve  that  were  it  not  for  iron,  and 
the  use  we  have  made  of  it,  you  could  not  hold  this  immense  terri- 
tory known  as  the  United  States  under  one  central  government. 
Then  our  brethren  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  would  have  to  sail 
round  Cape  Horn,  15,000  miles,  to  come  to  make  laws  for  the  nation, 
or  down  the  Pacific  ocean,  croasing  the  Isthmus  of  Panuna,  again 
reshipping  at  Aspinwall  to  New  York.  All  of  our  patriotism,  love 
of  country,  even  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion,  could  not 
control  this  vast  territory  under  one  central  government.  Our 
brethren  would  say  we  can  not  suffer  this  great  inconvenience.  We 
must  have  a  government  of  our  own.  With  all  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  this  country,  if  this  resouroe  dt  iron  had  been  with- 
held, would  we  not  be  apt  to  cry  that  the  Great  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse made  a  mistake  in  not  giving  iron  to  develop  the  other  re- 
sources ?  And  when  we  have  the  iron,  shall  we  now  leave  it  in  the 
mine  undeveloped,  and  depend  on  foreigners  to  supply  a  material 
of  BO  vast  importance  to  usy  and  wilh  no  othex  teum  to  give,  only 
that  we  refuse  to  degrade  and  crush  labor  ? 

I  call  your  attention  now  to  a  few  figures  of  iron  production : 


In  1870  we  took  from  the  mines— *  Tons. 

Of  ore   3,666^16 

To  smelt  this  into  ^  reqioired — 

Of  limestxMtte.   1,500,000 

Of  coal   4,500,000 

Of  ooke  -   1,000,000 


Thus  making  of  transportation  more  than  10,655,215 


In  the  next  ten  years  to  1880  these  figures  had  doubled. 
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Thus,  in  1880  we  took  from  the  mines —  Tons. 
Of  ore   7,709,708 

To  smelt  this  into  pig  Required — 

Of  limestone.   3,169,1« 

Of  coal   8,981,558 

Of  coke.   2,277,566 

An  increase  of  98  per  cent.,  making  of  transportation  a  total  of 
above  22,000,000  tons  furnished  merely  to  change  the  ore  into  pig. 
Have  the  men  engaged  in  transportation  no  interest  in  this  ? 

Shall  we  leave  these  22,000,000  tons  of  ore,  ooal,  and  lunestwe 
buried  in  our  own  soil,  and  encourage  their  development  in  a  foreign 
land,  simply  because  labor  is  cheaper,  and  consequently  productions 
of  all  kinds  cheaper  ?  Will  any  one  say  what  the  effect  would  be 
to  this  nati<m  of  drawing  each  year  &cm  onr  financial  resources 
and  sliding  it  abroad  to  pordiase  onr  annual  supply?  Would  not 
this  increase  the  cost  of  iron  in  the  country  we  purchase  it  from? 

Shall  this  transportation,  shown  to  be  so  immense,  be  done  in  this 
country  or  in  a  foreign  one  ?  And  what  would  be  the  loss  to  our 
inland  carrying-trade  if  this  vast  freightage  &om  the  mine  to  the 
fbmace  were  shut  cffJ 

Besides,  this  is  only  the  first  freightage ;  made  into*  pig  and  into 
various  forms  and  shapes,  it  is  then  distributed  into  all  parts  of  the 
land,  to  be  worked  up  into  all  forms  for  use.  So  it  furnishes  trans- 
portation again  and  again  until  it  reaches  the  merchant's  counter. 
Bemembesr  this  transportation  is  labor. 


VALUE  OF  IBON  IKGBEABBD. 

These  7,709,708  tons  of  material,  which  was  worth  but  thirty 
cents  a  ton  in  the  mine,  was  increased  in  value  to  $100,557,685, 
when  it  had  merely  been  made  into  iron  and  steel  Hllets  and  muck 

bars. 

The  value  it  would  attain  when  worked  up  into  all  the  conceiv- 
able forms  for  use,  from  the  plow  to  the  knife-blade,  from  the  axe 
to  the  surgeon's  lancet,  and  from  the  ship-plate  to  the  watch-spring, 
can  not  be  estimated.  But  what  has  been  applied  to  create  this 
value  ?    Labor ;  nothing  but  labor. 

Now,  will  the  Free  Trader  compute  for  us  the  value  of  this  in 
dollars  when  worked  into  all  the  shapes  we  use  it  in;  the  number 
of  mm  in  all  the  mechanical  trades  who  draw  their  suj^rt  in  this 
ccmntry  from  working  up  this  pig  into  its  va]i<ms  forms  and  values? 
Then  let  him  consider  the  &nulies  dependent  upon  these  mechanics 
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and  laborers,  and  tell  us  what  is  to  become  of  th«n  if  iron  and  its 
products  are  purchased  abroad?  The  principle  is  the  same  with 
many  of  the  other  industries.  Nothing  but  labor  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  iron,  from  the  ore  up,  and  this  labor  is  cheaper  in 
fymgn  countries;  so  Uu^  if  ore  can  be  converted  into  iron  at  less 
cost,  so  can  all  other  things  that  are  to  be  made  of  that  iron.  So  it 
all  comes  back  to  the  bottom  question :  Will  you  degrade  American 
labor  or  will  you  protect  it? 

I  wish  this  quea^on  was  put  to  the  boys  in  our  public  schools. 
Borne  of  our  stalesmai  could  learn  wisdom  from  their  figures. 
Every  workingman  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  fiumily,  and  his  country, 
to  take  up  this  question  and  figure  it  out 

The  application  of  labor  to  our  natural  resources  is  the  source  of 
our  wealtii  and  prosperity.  By  the  development  of  these  resources, 
and  the  providing  of  our  people  at  home  with  the  manufactured 
goods  they  need,  how  many  thousands  of  towns  and  cities  have  been 
built  up  from  the  swamp  where  the  scrub  oak  grew  to  what  they  are 
to-day?  To  the  extent  we  apply  this  labor  we  get  rich;  when  we 
cease  to  apply  it  we  get  poor.' 

To  dispose  of  the  charge  that  the  Protective  tariff  raises  and  keeps 
up  prices,  and  to  show  that  in  fact  the  c(nnpetition  made  posnible 
by  the  tariff  reduces  the  cost,  I  will  give  some  figures  relating  to 
ship  iron,  steel  rails,  and  the  locomotive. 

OOBT  OF  ISON,  1850  TO  1881.  » 

Figures  taken  from  New  York  prices  show  that  the  average  price 
per  pound  of  ship  or  tank  iron  from  1850  to  1860,  years  whm  we 

had  a  low  tariff,  was : 

For  ship  or  tank  plate,  4  cents;  for  flange  iron,  5  cents;  for 
angle  iron,  3i  cmto ;  for  rivets,  5  cents :  average  of  the  four  classes 
of  inm,  41  omis. 

From  1870  to  1880,  years  of  a  high  tMiff,  the  iron  produdbs  ci 
this  country  increased  about  100  per  cent.  In  those  years  it  would 
be  supposed  that  the  increased  demand  would  create  an  increased 
price ;  yet,  though  wages  were  higher  by  20  per  cent,  between  1870 
and  1880  than  between  1850  and  1860,  the  price  of  iron  was  re- 
duced und^  onr  high  tarifiT  by  25  per  cmU  This  is  a  positive 
proof  that  to  have  cheap  iron  we  must  depend  not  upon  a  foreogn 
market,  but  upon  the  competition,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  our 
own  people. 
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As  proof  of  what  I  have  just  said,  allow  me  again  to  refer  to 
%ure8  taken  from  official  records,  which  show  that  from  1870  to 

1881  average  prices  were  as  follows  :  Ship  or  tank  plates,  2J  cents  ; 
flange  iron,  4  cents;  angle  iron,  2 J  cents;  riyetSy4i  cents:  average 
of  the  four  classes  of  iron,  31  cents,  or  25  per  cent  Um  tkm  in 
1850  and  1860. 

THE  <SSMAT  8T£BI>RAIL  MOKOPOLT. 

The  following  shows  the  price,  in  sterling  and  in  dollars,  free  on 
board,  in  British  ports,  of  steel  rails,  from  1863  to  1875,  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Poor,  of  New  York: 

Year.                             £  s.  Equals  '  Year.                             £    s.  Equals 

1863  18    9     $89  79   1870  10   7  $50  37 

1864  17  12      85  65   1871  ^  11    6  54  99 

1865  -  :...16    7       79  56   1872  13  18  67  54 

1866  «  14  10      70  56  j  1873  „  16    9  80  05 

1867  ^  13  10      65  70  1874  ^  13   2      68  75 

1868...  12  12      61  32  1876  ^   9   2      41  28 

1869  11   6      54  99 


Add  to  the  above  the  premium  on  gold. 

Net  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States 
from  1867  to  1880,  inclusive :  1867,2,550;  1868,  7,225;  1869, 
9,660;  1870,  34,000;  1871,  38,250;  1872,  94,070;  1873,  129,016; 
1874,  144,944;  1875,  290,863;  1876,  412,461;  1877,  432,169; 
1878,  550,398;  1879,  683,964;  1880,  954,460. 

At  a  valuation  of  $65  per  ton  this  would  amount  to  $245,961,235. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  this  enormous  sura  was  paid  to  American  labor. 

And  here  comes  in  tiie  significrat  fact  that  before  sted  rails  were 
made  in  Arnica  those  pnrehased  in  England  for  American  use 
were  costing  880  per  ton,  gold,  or  30  per  cent,  more  than  they  are 
sold  for  now  in  America.  AVho,  then,  had  the  monopoly?  No  one 
then  heard  about  this  great  monopoly.  When  we  were  sending  the 
gold  out  of  the  countrj,  giving  ratiployment  to  foreign  labor  and 
allowing  our  own  labor  to  go  idle,  was  this  policy  in  the  interest  of 
this  country  or  of  England  ?  We  never  hear  of  monopoly  in  this 
country  until  we  begin  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  cease  buying 
in  England.  That  is  what  a  policy  of  Protection  has  done  £>r  us  in 
r^^ard  tosted  rails. 

THE  LOCOMOTTVfi. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  what  we  have  done 
in  building  the  locomotive.    That  will  show  the  development  of 
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another  American  industry.  Fifty  years  ago  we  imported  a  loco- 
motive engine  from  England  as  a  sample.  I  made  an  examination 
some  time  ago  as  to  the  number  of  locomotives  now  in  the  United 
States,  the  cost  of  tiieir  construction,  and  how  it  compares  with  the 
cost  of  construction  in  other  countries.  The  numlmr  of  locomotives 
in  use  in  this  country  January  1,  1879,  was  estimated  at  16,445, 
valued  at  $164,450,000.  The  number  of  cars  in  use,  not  including 
palace  cars,  was  estimated  (low)  at  498,000,  which  would  cost  at 
least  $600,000,000,  making  the  value  of  locomotives  and  cars 
togeth^  1764,450,000.  Bi^es,  as  mudi  as  one-tenth  of  the  total 
now  running  must  have  been  rebuilt  say  five  times  since  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  $382,225,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  $1,146,675,000, 
which  is  more  than  England  has  invested  in  ships.  But,  besides 
this,  we  have  built  locomotives  for  export  to  all  parts  of  the  woiid, 
owing  to  the  reeogniaed  superiority  of  the  American  locomotive. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  al<me  sent  out  of  the  country 
from  1870  to  1880  over  520  locomotives,  152  of  them  to  English 
colonies ;  and  of  all  the  locomotives  used  in  the  English  colonies 
from  95  to  98  per  cent,  were  built  in  the  United  States.  Estimat- 
ing what  othar  ^ops  have  done,  we  have  exported  since  1870 
$20,000,000  worth  of  locomotives  and  double  that  amount  of  cars. 

We  have,  then,  succeeded  in  building  locomotives  of  such  quality 
and  at  such  prices  that  we  have  taken  England's  locomotive  busi- 
ness away  from  her  in  her  own  colonies-  Is  there  any  reason  why, 
when  our  shipbuilding  shall  be  equally  encouraged  and  developed 
by  extending  our  trade  and  making  a  demand  for  it,  we  should  not 
build  ships  for  those  countries  whidhi  have  not  the  resources  to  build 
them  for  themselves  ? 

But  then  we  are  told  that  while  we  can  build  the  locomotive  and 
the  car  we  can  not  build  the  ship,  though  that  is  built  out  of  the 
same  material  and  from  the  name  forest  and  mine,  and  though  the 
labor  required  to  convert  100  tons  of  pig  iron  into  locomotives  is 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  finished  ship  and  just  as  high  priced. 
But  we  had  a  policy  for  building  the  locomotive,  by  finding  a  use 
for  it,  and  you  see  the  result. 

XH£  SHIP. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  ship.  I  have  shown  you 
the  mighty  strides  we  have  made  in  the  development  of  the  steel 
rail  and  the  locomotive.  The  vast  growth  of  our  industries  in  gen- 
eanl  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that  in  1870  the  total  value  oi  manttfiso- 
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tured  articles  made  in  the  United  States  was  $4,232,325,442,  an 
amount  which  will  no  doubt  be  largely  increased  by  the  census 
figures  of  1880.  No  othw  oouutry  in  the  wwld  has  developed  as 
we  have  in  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  protected  our  industries, 
and  aided  in  the  development  of  our  agricultural  resources  through 
the  building  of  railroads  and  opening  up  land  communication  to 
market  We  have  built  up  our  manufacturing  interests  beyond  all 
our  expectations,  and  by  so  doing  have  givra  a  valuable  and  profit* 
able  home  mark^  to  our  &mim.  This  wonderM  developmrat  vfe 
owe  to  Protection.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  Protection  at  the  close 
of  our  civil  war  our  factories  would  have  been  as  scarce  on  the  land 
as  our  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  were  on  the  sea,  for  we  had  given 
no  Protection  to  the  ship.  This  wise  policy  of  protecting  our  indus- 
tries kept  the  ketones  open,  and  when  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  who  went  to  the  war  returned  home  they  found  employment 
in  the  factories  and  workshops;*  but  when  the  sailors  were  done 
with  fighting  they  found  no  ships  to  employ  them.  And,  together 
with  the  loss  of  dups,  we  had  lost  the  American  hold  on  the  foreign 
carrying  trade. 

But  now  to  show  what  Protection,  since  that  time,  has  done,  I 

may  say  that  the  development  of  our  coast  carrying  trade  has  ex- 
ceeded, under  Protection,  even  our  unparalleled  progress  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  history  of  the  world  does  not  show  so 
vast  a  development  as  that  of  our  coasting  trade  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Look  at  the  figures.  Counting  in  the  contracts  already  in  hand 
that  can  not  be  completed  until  1882,  in  the  ten  years  from  1872 
we  have  built  120  iron  screw  steamships,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  230,- 
000  tons.  We  have  also  built  25  wooden  screw  steamers,  of  27,563 
tons.  This  makes  a  total  steam  tonnage  built  for  our  coasting  and 
foreign  trade  of  nearly  260,000  tons,  230,000  tons  of  it  iron  steam- 
ships; while  in  1870  there  did  not  exist  in  this  country  the  rolling 
miUs  and  shipyards  required  to  construct  an  iron  ship  such  as  we 
have  to-day. 

Referring  for  comparison  to  the  ocean-gdng  steam  tonnage  of  the 
world  in  1860,  we  find  that  it  comdi^  of  338  steamens,  with  ton* 

nage  of  431,000,  divided  as  foUoura: 


•  It  was  a  spectacle  at  which  the  world  marveled— the  peaceful  dishanding  of  a  million 
men,  and  their  turning  hack  from  war  to  the  workshops  aad  the  farms.  What  would  they 
bave  done  had  not  Protection  kept  them  work  to  turn  to? 
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Nation. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

156 
52 
130 

338 
145 

250,000 
71,000 
150,000 

471,000 
257,663 

What  a  grand  showing  this  is !  We  have  built  in  ten  years  more 
gteuii  ocean-going  tonnage  than  England  possessed  in  1860,  though 
she  begaB  to  build  the  iron  ship  ib  1840,  and  had  liberaUy  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  shipyards,  paying  milUons  yearly  in 
postal  contracts  to  induce  the  investment  of  in  the  fordgn 

carrying  trade. 

*  More  than  that:  in  these  ten  years  we  have  built  four  times  as 
^mndi  steam  tonnage  as  we  owned  in  1860,  while  that  was  made  up 
of  old  nde-vheelers,  not  fit  for  ocean  carrying ;  and  have  buUt  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  as  maeh  steam  tonnage  as  was  owned 
by  the  world  in  1860.  The  ships  are  first-class,  and  tiidr  carrying 
capacity  is  equal  to  1,287,815  tons  of  sail— the  most  approved  esti- 
mates based  <m  experience  making  one  ton  of  steam  equal  in  carry- 
ing capacity  to  five  tons  of  smL 

France  and  Germany  made  no  increase  of  steun  tcmnage  to  com- 
pare with  ours,  though  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  buying  free 
ships  of  England,  (an  advantage  which  the  free-ship  man  claims 
would  have  done  so  much  to  gain  for  us  a  foreign  carrying  trade,) 
while  we  labored  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  starting  a  new  busi- 
ness, when  the  finandal  condition  of  the  country  was  unsettled, 
when  gold  was  at  a  premium,  and  whai  for  a  part  of  tihe  time  thore 
was  great  business  depression  and  distress. 

What  has  been  the  result,  and  what  is  the  advanced  condition  of 
the  iron  shipbuilding  interest  worth  to  us  to-day  ?  Had  we  pos- 
sessed these  120  steamships  in  1861  we  could  have  thoroughly 
blockaded  our  coast,  and  have  brought  the  rebellion  to  a  dose  with- 
in a  year.  Through  our  present  facilities  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
struct a  similar  fleet  in  much  less  time. 

Them,  again,  the  building  of  this  fleet  has  reduced  the  freight 
rates  in  the  coasting  trade  nearly  60  per  cent  since  1870,  and  our 
coasting  fleet  is  superior  to  the  steam  fleet  of  any  country  except 
England.  How  is  this,  do  you  ask  ?  Why,  we  protected  the  coasts 
ing  trade,  the  same  as  we  did  our  manufactures,  and  so  saved  it; 
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and  the  result  is  that  the  country  has  a  better  fleet  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency with  than  it  ever  had  before.  What  a  benefit  this  reduction 
has  been  to  our  own  people,  and  yet  it  has  been  produced  by  compe- 
tition among  ourselves! 

It  was  the  ship  engaged  in  the  for^n  trade  that  was  1^  unpro- 
tected ;  and,  in  c(msequenee,  wh^  the  war  came,  dianee  was  afforded 
and  taken  to  wrest  the  foreign  carrying  business  from  us,  and  when 
the  war  was  over  we  had  none  left. 

What  we  have  done  with  the  iron  ship  since  1872,  in  the  face  of 
financial  discouragement,  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  can  do  to 
r«gun  our  place  as  ocean  eaRkzB,if  a  permanent  policy  and  a  wise 
me  be  adopted  by  the  nation.  It  is  no  raoall  thing  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  country  is  to-day  the  second  iron  shipbuilding  country  of 
the  world — second  only  to  England — and  that,  without  reducing  the 
cost  of  American  labor,  we  have  reduced  the  original  cost  of  the 
iron  ship  to  within  12  per  cent*  of  what  it  is  in  England,  and  can 
build  a  diip  having  no  superior  anjrwbere.  I  nm  satisfied  tiiat  our 
ten  years'  record  in  iron  shipbuilding  is  sudh  a  record  as  ought  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  men  who  declare  that  Americans  can  not 
build  iron  ships,  and  must  depend  upon  England  for  them.  What 
we  want  is  a  wise  policy  to  enable  the  merchant  to  own  and  run  the 
ship  After  it  is  built,  «iid  then  we  shall  succeed. 
\ 

Just  a  few  minutes  more  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  free-ship  ad- 
vocate. He  says  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  that  we  can  not  own 
ships  because  we  can  not  buy  lliem  in  the  cheapest  market,  namely, 
in  Skigland.   He  will  see  no  diffioiliy  but  that ;  he  will  accept  no 

remedy  for  our  depressed  foreign  carrying  trade  that  does  not  in- 
clude free  ships.    I  want  to  show  a  few  facts  as  to  the  free-ship  cry. 

What  was  our  condition  in  1865,  when  this  cry  was  first  raised  in 
CSoogress?  No  ships  but  a  few  wom*out  sailing  ships  Mid  side* 
wheel  steams;  no  efaanoe  to  compete  with  England's  iron  ships 
by  building  wooden  ones;  no  facilities  in  the  country  to  build  iron 
ones ;  the  carrying  trade  already  in  possession  of  foreigners,  with 
their  cheap  capital,  cheap  labor,  and  low  taxation :  truly,  a  poor 
oondition. 

''Give  us  free  shipsl"  said  the  advocates  of  an  English  intereiA 
to  an  American  Congress.   Well,  I  will  show  you  &at,  if  Congress 

had  bought  and  given  ships  absolutely  free  to  these  very  advocates, 
they  could  not  then  have  run  them  under  the  American  flag. 
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Suppose  five  4,000-ton  steamers  had  been  given  to  a  company 
of  free-ship  men  for  nothing  in  1865,  the  value  of  the  ships  being 
$5,000,000.  The  account  at  the  end  of  a  year  would  stand  thus  be- 
tween them  and  th^  EngUdi  competitors : 

Taxation  of  American  line  on  its  $5,000,000  of  property  at 

2i  per  cent  ^125,000 

Wages,  600  men  for  the  5  ships,  at  $2  per  day   438,000 

Total  taxation  and  numing  exp^ises  American  line.  .$663,000 

Interest  on  $5,000,000,  capital  Ei^lish  Ime,  at  4  per  cmt..^200,000 

Taxation,  1  per  cent.,  on  net  earnings,  say  earning  6  per  cmt,  8,000 
Wages,  600  men,  at  $1,25  per  day     27^760 

Total  nuuiiiig  expenses  line.  *»  $476,750 

Difference  in  favor  of  English  line,  $86,250 

Here  is  au  advantage  of  $86,250  a  year  when  the  Americans  were 
given  their  ships  for  nothing,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  interest  on 
capitcJ;  neither  does  this  take  into  account  tonnage  dues,  nor  the 
special  war  tax.  And  cdnoe  the  Americans  who  wanted  free  ships, 
or  said  they  did,  could  not  expect  to  get  th«aa  for  nothing,  how 
would  they  have  stood  in  the  competition  when  they  had  turned 
$7,000,000  of  greenbacks  into  gold  (as  they  must  have  done,  if  they 
had  used  the  privilege  of  going  into  a  foreign  nutrket  for  their 
ships)  to  buy  what  the  Englishman  or  Frenchman  or  German  could 
buy  for  $5,000,000 ;  and  when,  besides  this,  they  had  paid  fym  7 
to  8  per  cent,  fox  their  capital?   Just  look  it: 


Running  expenses  and  taxation  American  line*  .$663,000 

Interest  on  $5,000,000  capital  at  7  per  ooit   380,000 

Total  cost  of  American  line*.  •  $913,000 

Total  oort  of  English  line-   ^76,750 

Dilierence  in  favor  of  English  line  $436,280 


Now  an  American  company  of  capitalists  would  have  been  vary 

likely  to  invest  in  English  cheap  ships  in  1865  and  subsequently  on 
those  terms  of  competition,  wouldn't  they  ? 

And  yet  the  free-ship  man  unblushingly  persists  in  saying,  in  the 
&ce  of  these  figures, Only  give  us  &ee  ships  and  we'll  be  all 
right*'  Will^we? 

Suppose,  again,  that  two  English  companies,  tihe  Cunard  and 
White  Star,  each  wanted  to  start  a  new  line  of  five  steamships,  both 
buying  from  the  same  place  at  the  same  prices,  and  all  conditions 
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being  equal  save  those  of  interest  and  taxation,  the  White  Star 
havixig  to  acoqpt  the  American  rates  in  these  two  points,  the  year's 
aooonnt  would  stand  ihxm : 


Capital  White  Star  Line,  5  steamen  $5,000,000 

Interest,  at  7  per  cent   350,000 

Taxation,  2^  per  cent   125,000 


Total  White  Star  cost  $5,475,000 

Oa|dtalCiinard  Line,  5  steamers  »   5,000,000 

laterent  at  3}  per  cent.   175^000 

Tsxes^  1  portent  on  8  paroeBl.diTidetidoii  ct^tal   4^000 


Total  Cunard  cost  $6,179,000 


Diflbrenoe  in  &Tor  of  Ckmard  Line  per  year  296,000 


Or  a  difference  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital,  I  need  not  ask 
you  which  line  would  be  likely  to  pay  and  sustain  itself  under  such 
conditions  of  competition.  How  mach  capital  would  the  White 
Star  lone  be  able  to  raise  on  a  statement  of  these  &cts?  Which 
stock  would  sell  best  in  the  market?  Yet  the  question  of  first  cost, 
which  is  all  the  free-ship  advocate  finds  to  talk  about,  does  not 
enter  into  any  of  these  calculations  I  have  made  at  all.  Suppose 
the  White  Star  Line  had  only  the  one  difficulty  to  encounter  of  a 
10  per  cent  difference  in  original  cost,  that  might  be  gottm  over. 

Compare  the  ship  on  the  sea  to  the  factory  on  the  land.  Both 
require  capital  for  the  plant  and  men  to  operate  them.  Now,  what 
business  man  does  not  know  of  instances  where  two  men  are  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  manufacture,  and  where  one  of  them  paid  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  emt  more  for  his  plant  l^ian  the  other?  But 
has  any  business  man  ever  heard^of  a  man's  olosiDg  up  hki  &ctory 
and  ceasing  competition  merely  because  his  plant  cost  him  more, 
all  other  things  being  equal  ?  No ;  it  is  not  the  first  cost  that  drives 
a  man  out  of  the  business.  But  suppose  the  one  man's  taxes  were 
twenty  times  more,  and  the  wages  of  his  hands  tw^ty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  higher,  than  those  of  the  other — why,  he  would  fail,  though 
you  gave  him  his  plant  for  nothing.  What  man  could  buy  a  cheap 
English  factory  and  run  it  on  the  American  principle  of  high  taxes, 
high  capital,  and  high  labor  ?  So,  in  ships,  it  is  not  what  it  costs 
to  get  the  ship  afloat,  but  what  it  costs  to  keep  her  tiiere,  under 
American  rates  of  taxation,  interest,  wd  labor,  tiiat  prevents  us 
from  owning  ships  in  competition  with  foreign  owners,  who  employ 
capital  under  no  such  disadvantages. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fiw*  that  this  free-ship  outcry  never  came  from 
our  American  merdiants  who  want  to  own  ships.  They  laughed  at 
it  as  folly ;  while  its  advocate  were  mostly  would-be  m^chants  who 
were  brokers  and  commission  men,  and  wanted  to  ran  Bngliali  ships 

<m  commission.  .  , 

Let  aur  Government  simply  place  us  on  equal  conditions  with 
other  people,  80  that  our  capital  can  be  put  into  competition  y ith 
foreign  capital  with  a  fair  prospect  of  wtam.  and  I  guarantee  that 
there%vill  be  no  trouble  about  first  cost   As  a  proof  of  that,  we 
have  no  difficulty,  as  I  have  shown,  in  raising  capital  to  be  put  mto 
la«?e  Amerieai^built  ocean  steamers  for  the  coasting  trade, where  it. 
wiU  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  rates,  and  taxation  as  the  other 
capital  employed  in  that  trade.  But  when  we  undertake  to  put 
capital  into  the  foreign  trade  we  bring  it  mto  competrtion  Wiethe 
capital  of  other  peoples,  who  have  more  favorable  oondiUons  of  m- 
terast.  taxation,  and  labor,  and  there  we  find  the  hunt  for  capital  a 
vain  one.  The  only  way  to  get  it  is  for  our  Government  to  pursue 
the  same  policy  that  England  did  when  she  was  in  a  like  condition 
-encourage  capital  to  invest  by  opening  up  new  marketo  through 
the  establishment  of  mail  steamship  lines.    Moreovw,  we  urgently 
need  these  new  markets,  and  there  is  no  other  means  except  supen- 
or  fecilitiea  of  communication,  (mail  and  passenger,)  whereby  we  can 
obtain  them. 

DANGER.  OF  DEPENDENCE. 

But  take  it  on  another  ground— the  ground  of  national  indqpoi- 

denoe  and  security.  ,     .        .  u  „ 

Is  it  on  any  conceivable  ground  a  safe  policy  for  us  to  become 
dependent  upon  a  for«gn  nation  for  our  ships?   Consider  the  va.t 
and  constantly-increasing  products  we  have  to  place  m  the  marketa 
of  the  world.    We  have  by  many  millions  of  tons  more  sur^ua 
heaw  producte  to  be  carried  long  distances  than  has  any  other 
nation.  We  exported  last  year  over  11,000,000  tons.   At  the  same 
rate  of  increase  during  tiie  next  ten  yearn  as  during  the  last  ten  in 
1890  we  shall  export  over  50,000,000  tons.  We  should  require  tiua 
year,  to  place  ourselves  in  our  true  position  on  the  ocean,  aa  outlay 
of  some  $75,000,000  to  buy  ships  with ;  and  each  year,  with  its  m- 
cceaaed  trade,  would  add  to  this  hirge  sum.  In  what  interest  can 
the  man  be  working  who  advises  us  to  buy  from  a  foreign  buUder 
all  these  ships  which  we  now  need,  and  duOl  need,  if  we  are  to  gain 
tiie  place  that  belongs  to  us  ?  How  can  any  Amencan  propoae.  m 
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Tie#  of  our  Ihture,  to  make  ns  ooMtantly  dependent  upon  outsiders 
for  anything  which  we  have  the  means  and  ability  to  supply  our- 
selves with  ?  What  are  the  great  ocean  steamship  lines  but  the 
continuation  of  the  trunk  lines  in  tnuou^rtlng  our  products  to 
market?  Why  should  we  control  those  products  on  tiiie  land,  and 
the  moment  we  get  Hum  to  tJie  s^^board  deliver  them  over  to 
foreigners?  By  that  method  we  pay  the  freight  for  from  1,000  to 
2,000  miles  to  our  own  people,  and  for  from  3,000  to  4,500  miles  to 
foreigners,  when  certainly  the  greater  part  of  it  should  go  to  support 
American  enterprise  and  labor.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
propositiou  to  place  our  trunk  lines  in  the  hands  of  English 
Cfunpanies,  md  have  th^  run  under  the  control  of  England, 
with  her  flag  hoisted  on  the  cars?  Yet  we  might  do  that  with 
equally  as  much  reason  as  surrender  to  them  our  products  at  the 
seaboard. 

I  hope  I  have  now  disposed  of  the  firee-ship  man,  with  his  for- 
evw  putting  forward  of  the  little  difficulty  of  first  cost,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  great  difficulties  that  keep  us  from  owning  ships 
and  taking  the  position  that  belongs  to  us  in  the  foreign  carrying 
trade. 

The  free-ship  man  never  seems  to  see  that  if  the  $6,000,000  worth 
of  ships  are  built  at  home  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  all 
goes  to  the  American  workingman ;  while,  by  his  method  of  saving 
the  10  per  cent.,  all  that  immense  capital  would  be  sent  to  support 
foreign  workingraen  and  a  foreign  government,  and  our  natural  re- 
sources would  be  left  undeveloped. 

I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  r^Euedy  better  than  thsLt.  What 
we  want  is  an  American  policy — a  policy  wisely  framed  in  our  own 
national  interest,  not  in  any  other  nation's  interest ;  a  policy  that 
will  remove  the  unjust  law  that  compels  an  American  ship  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  carry  our  mails,  but  refuses  to  pay  it  a  reasonable 
ocmipensaticm  tiberefor;  a  policy  that  will  make  the  competition 
efual  in  ibe  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  tiliat  wUl  induce  capital  to 
invest  in  that  trade ;  a  policy  that  will  protect  and  encourage  the 
American  industry  of  iron  shipbuilding  in  the  same  spirit  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  our  Grovernment  protects  and  encouragca  other 
Am^can  industries ;  a  policy,  in  short,  non-partis,  non-seetiona], 
but  comprdbaunve,  statesmanlike,  national  Let  Congress  inaugu- 
rate such  a  policy,  and  the  day  will  not  be  distant  when  again  the 
American  flag  shall  be  seen  in  every  port,  when  American  prod- 
ucts shall  be  carried  to  every  laud  in  Amerieaa^built  ships. 
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and  when  America  shall  once  more  .be  rapidly  advancing  to  the 

position  of  the  first  great  commercial  and  maritime  nation  of  the 
world. 

You  adc  me  now.  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  answer ;  The  American 
mechttoii^  manu&cturer,  merdbant,  and  the  American  sailor  ask 
no  Protection  for  bnuns,  push,  or  ingoauily.  All  thej  ask  is  an 
equal  chance  in  the  competition.  I  have  shown  that  dear  ^pital, 
well-paid  labor,  and  high  taxes  can  not  compete  in  manufactur- 
ing or  shipowning  with  low  taxes,  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  capital. 

liook  at  what  England  did.   With  her  iron  interest  well  devel- 
oped ;  able  to  build  the  iron  ^  cheapar  than  any  otiier  nation; 
with  all  tiie  advantages  of  cheap  labor,  cheap  capital,  and  tow  taxa- 
tion, she  yet  gave  aid  to  her  shipowners  to  encourage  and  induce 
them  to  build  fast  mail  vessels  to  open  up  new  markets.   Why,  from 
1840  to  1880  she  paid  over  $240,000,000  in  this  way  to  build  up  her 
dip^g  interest.   France  has  aided  hw  shipowneis  for  years,  and 
only  this  year,  finding  it  impossible  to  own  a  great  merchant  marine 
and  buy  it  of  England,  passed  a  law  offering  a  bounty  for  every  iron 
steamship  built  in  France ;  this  encouragement  being  equal  to  $7,- 
000,000  a  year,  including  the  sums  paid  to  those  running  French- 
built  ships  under       Fr^ch  flag.   What  is  Germany  talking  of 
doing?  Prmce  Ksmarck,  in  a  recent  qwecli,  recognized  tl^ 
of  the  new  French  policy ;  said  it  would  "create  for  France  a  pow- 
erful navy,  which  may  prove  of  effective  service  in  time  of  war;" 
and  declared  that  "the  merchant  service  is  the  handmaid  of  all 
other  industries,  of  agriculture,  and  commerce.    On  the  day  when 
the  frd^t  t»de  is  ^v^  over  to  formgners,"  he  therefore  con- 
cluded, ''a  mortal  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  industries  of  the 
country.    These  enterprises  can  not  dispense  with  government  aid, 
and  this  has  always  been  afforded  in  a  productive  manner,  as  soon 
as  it  was  a  question  of  paving  the  way  for  our  traffic  in  distant 
markets,   j^gland  has  givoi  the  eapunple  of  using  mail  steamers 
as  the  pioneers  for  the  <»reation  or  esi^anuon  of  commerdal  rela- 
tions."   These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  keenest  statesmen  oi 
Europe,  and  they  are  true  words.    AVe  need  ships  to  pave  the  way 
to  traffic  in  new  and  distant  markets,  and,  as  Prince  Bismarck  says, 
ihem  enterprises  can  not  dispense  with  a  government  policy  of  Pro- 
tection and  encouragrairat  What  is  our  Govwnmoit  doing  for  the 
shipping  interest?^  Nothmg  but  load  it  down  irith  burdens  and  un- 
just laws. 

I  have  studied  this  whole  subject  and  its  difficulties.    I  have 
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heard  all  the  charges  of  monopoly ;  but  I  have  found  only  one  great 
numopoly,  and  that  is  the  monopoly  of  Labor.  American  labor  has 
a  monopdy  of  &ir,  living  wages.  It  is  true  we  are  free  to  import 
tins  labor  from  any  part  of  the  world,  but  no  sooner  does  it  get  ov« 
here  than  it  joins  the  ranks  of  the  monopolists  and  demwds  as  high 
wages  as  labor  here  before  it  receives.  It  is  this  high-priced  labor 
that  makes  the  cost  of  the  ship,  as  of  our  manufactured  products, 
greater  than  it  is  in  Europe.  It  is  American  labor  that  we  protect 
by  our  Protective  tariff  And  I  say  this  is  ri|^  I  say  that  we 
must  continue  to  protect  American  labor.  But  shall  we,  then, 
leave  our  forests  and  mines  undeveloped  because  it  has  ever  been 
and  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  furnish  labor  with  more 
favorable  conditionB  than  it  knows  elsewhere?  Is  there  no  way  to 
build  up  Amoican  intereats  o^ier  than  to  omsh  down  Amoricaa 
labor  ?  I  will  leave  that  question  for  the  American  people  to  answer. 
It  is  a  pressing  question  that  must  be  answered  soon,  in  regard  to 
our  shipping  at  least.  And  anybody  that,  with  the  cry  of  Free 
Trade  or  any  other,  declares  that  American  labor  must  be  thrown 
into  sudden  oompetation  with  the  down-trodden  and  crushed  labor  of 
Europe  will  very  soon  find  that  it  needs  our  sympathy  rather  than 
our  opposition.  It  will  fall  and  be  ground  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
iron  heel  of  that  American  labor,  whose  elevation  and  advancement 
is  one  of  the  strong  pillars  on  which  the  spleaadid  stiucture  of  this 
fiee  govenoBient  rests  teooxe. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  T.  JOHNSON, 

OF  IKDIANAPOUS,  tSJUAXA. 

Me.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  For 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1881,  the  total  value  of  our  foreign 
oommeree,  exdusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  was  $1,618,733,162.  Of 
this  total,  the  sum  of  1660,422,902  was  impt^ts,  and  the  sum  of 
$868,310,260  was  exports.  The  baknoe  of  t»de  in  our  fevor  was 
$217,887,358. 

Our  foreign  trade,  already  so  enormous,  is  growing  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.  In  a  few  more  years,  eclipsing,  all  other  nations, 
we  fJtfJI  have  the  most  magnifiooit  and  valuable  eommeroe  in  the 
world.   Yet  of  this  vast  eommeroe  but  seventeen  (17)  per  cent  is 
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carried  in  American  vessels ;  while  eighty-three  (83)  per  cent,  is 
carried  in  foreign  vessels.    More  than  three-fourths  of  it  all  is  car- 
ried by  England.   We  pay  to  fordgners  every  year,  for  carrying 
our  mails,  our  paasengMS,  and  our  freights.  fuUy  $120,000,000  in 
gold,  most  of  which  goes  to  England.  Fordgnera  have  in  our  com- 
merce 5,560  vessels.    Of  these,  about  1,500  are  iron  sail  ships,  and 
567  are  iron  steamers.    There  is  not  a  single  iron  sail  ship  under 
our  flag.    With  the  exception  of  four  steamers,  belonging  to  a 
mixed  Britidi  andTAmfflrican  line,  running  ftwn  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool,  there  is  not  an  American  steamship  from  the  United 
States  to  any  port  of  Europe.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  AmfflC^ 
ican  merchant  marine.    It  is  almost  literally  true  that  the  Amer- 
ican flag  is  never  seen  in  a  foreign  port. 

These  conditimis  axe  all  the  nM«e  humiliating  when  we  re- 
call the  past,  which  was  replete  with  marhame  success,  and  fuU 
of  American  glory.  England  aside,  we  had,  up  to  1860,  (mtstripped 
the  world.  Our  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  all  the  other  natioitt  com- 
bined. It  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  we  were  still 
rapidly  gaining.  A  few  more  years  of  growth,  and  we  should  have 
held  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  seas.  I  can  not  now  dweU  upon 
the  achievements  of  that  great  period.  It  is  suffident  to  say  that 
since  that  time  we  have  dropped  from  a  point  very  close  to  the  first 
■place  down  to  the  fifth  place  among  the  carrying  nations. 

What  has  caused  this  decay  of  our  commercial  marine?  I  pro- 
ceed at  (mce  to  answsr  this  inquiry. 

CAUSES  OP  OVB  ICABXXIMX  DBOUinB. 

At  the  time  of  our  great  maritime  success  and  ascendency  the 
best  ship  known  to  the  sea  was  the  great  wooden  sail  ship.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  oentniy  wood,  as  a  shipbuUding  material,  began 
to  be  superseded  by  iron,  and  the  sturdy  iron  saU  ship  took  its 
place  on  the  ocean.  The  iron  sail  ship  is  cheaper  to  maintain,  it  is 
of  longer  life,  it  is  of  greater  strength  and  greater  capacity,  and  is, 
in  all  respects,  a  safer  and  better  vessel  than  the  wooden  ship.  Our 
immoise  forests,  dose  to  the  sea,  enabled  us  to  build  the  best  and 
dieapest  wooden  ships  in  the  worid.  But  our  coal  and  iron  mines 
were  comparatively  undeveloped,  while  those  of  England  wwe  in 
the  full  prime  of  their  prosperity.  For  us  to  compete  with  her  in 
building  iron  ships  was  impossible.  The  advent  of  iron  on  the  sea 
was  an  imm^ise  b^^  to  commerce,  and  a  great  triumph  for  Eng- 
land; but  to  us  it  was  a  terrible  Mbw. 
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But  another  and  still  greater  revolution  was  pending.  Steam 
had  beea  introduoed  aa  the  ^pe^iog  powar  of  aea-going  ships.  It 
was  an  American  experimmt,  and  the  first  steamship  that  ever 
crossed  the  ocean  was  an  American  vessel.  But  the  engines  and 
machinery  could  be  made  far  cheaper  in  England  than  here,  and 
the  product  of  American  genius  was  quickly  turned,  with  fatal  ef- 
fect, against  Am^ican  interests.  Steam  was  at  first  applied  only 
to  wooden  vessds,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  impossible  ever  to 
use  it  profitably  in  iron  ships ;  but  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  the  iron  steamship  was  given  to  the  sea — the  swiftest 
messenger  of  trade,  the  best  and  heaviest  freighter,  the  world  has 
yet  produced.  Another  victory  for  commerce ;  anotili»  triumph 
fiur  £^gland ;  and  another  disaster  to  us.  The  blow  dealt  ns  by 
this  great  change  struck  at  a  &teful  mommt.  Not  only  were  all 
the  material  advantages  on  the  side  of  England,  but  all  our  own 
resources  were  elsewhere  in  requisition ;  for  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
our  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  civil  war.  Competition  was 
forgottm  aahopdess.  Our  marine  was  already  declining ;  but  firom 
this  m<mient  it  hastened  to  its  downfiiU. 

This  was  England's  opportunity,  and  she  improved  it  to  the  ut- 
termost. It  was  plain  that  wood  and  sail  were  to  be  supplanted 
by  iron  and  steam.  England  therefore  determined,  by  creating  an 
immense  merchant  fleet  of  iron  steamers^  to  absorb  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Oi^ital  hedtated.  But  its  timidity  quickly 
vanished,  for  the  British  government  promptly  adopted  a  policy  of 
national  aid.  Among  its  numerous  measures  of  encouragement 
four  should  be  specially  noted : 

1.  The  goymimfflLt  stipulated  that  but  one-fourth  of  all  the  iron 
war  vessds  and  marine  engines  required  for  her  navy  should  be 
buOt  in  her  own  navy-yards*;  and  for  the  construction  of  the  other 

three-fourths  she  gave  contracts,  with  rich  profits,  to  the  private 
shipyards.  In  March,  1879,  it  was  officially  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment thi^  in  the  five  years  from  1874  to  1S79«  the  government  had 
paid,  for  oonstruetion  and  rqmirs  of  h&r  naval  vessels,  £14,296,710, 
equal  to  $71,000,000;  tioee^fourths  of  which,  or  fifly^three  and  a 
quarter  millions,  were  paid  to  the  private  shipyards.  That  was 
more  than  ten  and  a  half  millions  a  year.  These  subsidies  b^an 
during  our  war,  and  are  still  paid  every  year. 

%  The  eo^ense  of  transporting  coal  und  iron  £com  the  minei^ 
whidi  were  in  the  dbtant  north,  to  London  and  Liverpool,  where 
the  shipyards  were  located,  was  a  great  burden.   A  new  location 
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for  the  yards,  near  the  mines,  was  almost  essential.  It  was  found 
that  the  river  Clyde,  an  insignificant  stream  flowing  close  to  the 
northern  mines,  m^ht  be  so  improved  as  to  answer  the  purpose; 
but  the  enormom  expense  of  the  wterprise  put  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  govemmrat  came  to  the  rescue.  The  corporation  of 
Glasgow  dredged  and  widened  and  deepened  the  little  stream  to 
the  requisite  proportions ;  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  which 
ms  $10,000,000,  was  paid,  by  a  remission  of  tonnage  dues,  from  the 
national  treasury.  And  ^e  river  Clyde  is  now  the  site  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  famous  diipyards  in  the  world. 

3.  Parliament  provided  by  law  that  the  merchant  steamers  should 
take  their  own  supplies  out  of  bond  duty  free.  In  other  words,  on 
everything  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ships  the  government  du- 
ties w»e  remitted—*  direct  cash  benefit  to  the  marine  of  over  $4,- 
000,000  annually.  And  thra  provision  is  also  still  in  force. 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  govOTim^t  gave  to  inm  shipowners  con- 
tracts, at  almost  fabulous  rates,  for  carrying  her  mails.  These  con- 
tracts also  are  still  in  operation,  and  under  their  provisions  the  Brit- 
ieh  marine  has  received,  and  still  receives,  from  the  public  treas- 
ury cash  subsidies  of  $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  every  year.  Against 
measures  and  influences  like  these,  at  a  time  when  a  ten^e  civil 
war  rendered  us  helpless,  what  had  we  to  hope? 

But  our  own  environments  equally  accelerated  our  maritime 
ruin.  Our  Government  was  compelled  to  raise  money.  Just  at 
the  mam^at  whai  our  shipyards  were  most  heavily  oppressed,  by 
the  external  influences  which  I  have  described,  the  Govemment 
levied  a  special  war  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  shipbuild- 
ing. A  more  grievous  blow  could  not  have  fallen  upon  our  mari- 
time interests. 

I  have  already  shown  that  just  before  the  civil  war  our  marine, 
next  to  that  <rf  Ei^land,  which  it  dosdy  rivaled,  was  the  most 
magnificent  merchant  fleet  on  the  sea.  One  of  the  first  eSSsc^  of 
the  war  was  to  transfer  nearly  half  of  our  best  ships  from  the  mer- 
chant fleet  to  the  Government  service,  where  they  were  required  for 
purposes  of  transportation.  Their  places  in  our  carrying  trade 
were  quiddy  filled  by  foreign  Tessds* 

In  a  few  months  after  tiie  war  b^an  tilie  sea  swarmed  with 
cruisers,  many  of  which  were  built  in  the  shipyards  of  England, 
let  loose  to  depredate  upon  our  commerce.  Under  circumstances 
like  these  it  was  natural  that  our  shipowners  should  begin  to  look 
dsewhere  than  to  the  sea  for  the  investment  of  their  capital. 
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Eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  our  shipping  were  sold  bodily 
to  foreign  merchants. 

The  ia%hiy  impulse  givai  by  the  war  to  all  dlawes  of  manu&c- 
tares  and  internal  improv^aits  raised,  to  an  unprecedented  hd^t» 
both  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  and  profits  on  investments.  And 
marine  capital,  hastening  to  escape  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  re- 
treated to  the  interior,  where  it  still  remain^*  invested  in  internal 
instead  of  maritinie  industry* 

ou£  pb£;@£;nt  maritime  bubdkns. 

But  sixteen  years  have  now  passed  since  the  close  of  our  war. 
We  have  had  sixteen  years  peace  and  ]»rosperity,  and  the  course 
'  of  our  marine  is  still  downward.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  are  we  not 
able  now  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  ?  Partly  because  of  the 
enormous  subsidies  and  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  rivals, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Partly  also  because  our 
own  marine  is  hamp^>ed  by  unjust  discriminations,  and  loaded  with 
burd^  whieh  render  comprtition  intpossible.  Some  of  tiiese  I  now 
propose  to  consider. 

Among  our  most  important  exports  are  oils,  most  of  which  are 
explosive.  American  ships  carrying  passengers  are  not  permitted 
by  our  laws  to  carry  explosive  oils.  This  excludes  that  class  of 
frdght  from  all  our  own  vessdb  a:cq>t  tihe  most  inferior  ssdling 
ships,  and  these  our  shippers  never  employ  wh^  better  and  swifter 
vessels  can  be  had.  The  result  is  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  oil 
exports  are  driven  into  foreign  steamers,  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  restriction.  And  they  are  constantly  leaving  our  ports  with 
their  holds  filled  with  explosive  oils  and  th^ix  cabins  <»x>wded  mik 
Amesnem  passengers.  The  law,  while  purporting  to  affwd  msanty 
to  American  travel,  actually  augments  its  dangers,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  away  a  most  profitable  part  of  our  trade. 

A  ship's  supplies  constitute  a  most  material  part  of  her  expense. 
A  large  portion  these  supjdieSy  such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  spices, 
liqu<nrs,  wines,  tobacco,  c%ars,  tro^cal  firoits,  ete,,  nxe  impwted, 
and  are  nearly  all  subject  to  tariff  duties.  The  £nglish  ship  gets 
her  supplies  duty  free.  The  American  ship,  though  her  homeward 
cargo  may  consist  of  these  very  articles,  is  compelled  to  buy  them 
of  tiie  merchants  or  importers,  at  retail  or  jobbers'  prices,  without 
relief  from  tar^  duties.  This  places  tiie  American  ship  at  a  mort 
serious  disadvantage. 
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An  American  vessel  approaching  one  of  our  haxbors,  for  example 
that  of  New  York,  is  hailed  by  a  harbor  pilot,  who  tenders  his  ser- 
vices to  bring  her  into  port.  Her  own  captain,  or  his  mate,  may 
be  a  pwfe^y  competent  pilot ;  nevertheless,  she  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  Ae  harbor  pilot,  and  pay  him  full  pilotage,  or  else 
pay  him  half-pilotage  as  a  penalty  for  refiisal.  That  hiw  maintains, 
in  every  harbor  where  it  prevails,  a  community  of  idle  pilots,  living 
in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  our  commerce. 

If  an  American  ship  discharges  her  sailors,  one  or  all,  in  a  for- 
«gn  port,  she  is  compelled  to  pay,  to  each  man  discharged,  three 
months'  extra  wages.  The  sailor  may  have  been  aboard  but  fifteen 
days,  earning  but  half  a  month's  pay ;  his  discharge  may  be  at  his 
own  request,  or  for  misconduct :  no  matter ;  if  his  w^es  are  $50  a 
month  he  gets  $25,  the  half-month's  wages  earned,  and  $150,  the 
three  months'  extra  wages  not  earned.  The  ship  pays  the  money, 
not  to  the  saflor,  but  to  the  United  States  consul  at  the  port,  who, 
after  deducting  a  large  per  cent  aUowed  for  consular  fees,  pays  the 
remainder  to  the  sailor.  And  the  sailor,  perhaps  the  next  hour, 
takes  service  on  another  ship.  This  law  has  been  shamefully 
abused  by  dishonest  consuls,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees,  send 
emissaries  among  the  sailors  to  incite  desertions.  It  converts 
consuls  and  sailors  into  conspirators  and  robbers,  with  American 
ships  for  victims.  How  different  are  England's  laws,  whidi  make 
her  consuls  everywhere  the  active  agents  of  her  marine,  paying 
them,  not  by  black-mail  levied  on  her  commerce,  but  by  liberal 
salaries  fimn  hear  publk  treasuryl 

A  ship's  tonnage  means  its  capacily  for  freight.  The  tonnage 
is  ascertained  by  a  prescribed  method  of  measurement.  British 
measurement  includes  only  that  part  of  the  ship's  space  to  be  actaaUy 
occupied  by  cargo.  American  measurement  includes  the  space  for 
cargo  the  room  occupied  by  the  ship's  engines,  boilers,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  the  quarters  of  the  officers  and  crew.  The  diflference 
in  the  two  methods  of  measurMient  credits  to  the  American  ship 
about  one-third  more  tonnage  than  her  British  rival  of  equal  ca- 
padty,  and  one-third  more  than  she  actually  carries.  The  buiden- 
smne  dues  of  tonnage,  sometimes  amounting  to  S1.50  per  ton  on 
the  ^tire  cargo,  as  weU  as  li^  and  harbor  dues,  wharfage  and 
other  charges,  are  levied,  not  on  the  actual  wwght  of  cargo,  but  so 
much  per  ton  on  the  ship's  registered  tonnage.  The  American  ship 
therefore  pays  one-third  more  tonnage  and  other  dues  than  the 
British  ship.   This  is  *  most  unjust  and  oppressive  burden. 
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The  GovOTDinent  miul  service  fhrnishes  anoiher  instance  of  most 

unaccountable  injustice.  Our  domestic  mails  are  carried  by  coasting 
vessels,  lake  and  river  steamers,  railroad  and  canal  companies,  and 
other  carriers,  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by  contract,  satis&o* 
Uxcj  to  the  carrier,  and  always  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
fymga  mails  are  carried  by  our  ships  under  oompulmon  of  the  law, 
at  rates  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  which  never  ex- 
ceed the  postage  on  the  matter  carried.  The  pay  is  always  inade- 
quate, and  often  less  than  the  actual  cash  outlay  required  by  the 
a»vioe,  in  whidi  oaaes  the  carriers  are  subjected  to  actual  loss.  The 
dkoriminaMon  i^ainst  our  fimi^-going  ships,  in  the  treatment 
which  they  have  received,  in  comparison  with  the  treatment  of  our 
coasting  vessels,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
official  tables. 

Lines  in  the  coasting  trade  carry  mails  247,960  miles  for  .«$142,706 

Lines  in  foreign  trade  carry  mails  1,181,309  miles  for.„.,  31,405 

Lines  in  fiwrign  trade  carry  more  milds  by  933,849,  for  less  pay  by.... $111,301 
Or,  ooimting  by  miles,  the  pay  for  carrying  domestic  mails  ia  cents  per 
mUe^  while,  for  foreign  mails»  it  is  bat  2^  cents  per  mile. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  force  of  these  figures,  and  nothing 
can  excuse  the  injustice  they  disclose.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  a  compari- 
son of  rates  with  other  classes  of  domestic  carriers  shows  even  still 
greater  discriminations.  AYhy  should  all  the  profits  be  given  to 
domestic  carriars,  whose  trade  is  serare  against  foreign  competition, 
and  all  the  hardships  be  imposed  upon  onr  fi>reign-goiug  ships, 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  an  unequal  struggle  with  power- 
ful rivals?  Why  aid  the  strong  and  oppress  the  weak?  The  mer- 
chant ship  is  the  only  carrier  of  the  public  mails  whose  services  are 
both  compulsory  and  unprofitable.  The  mail  contracts  awarded  by 
other  governments  to  their  merchant  ships  not  only  provide  libmil 
pay  for  their  services,  but  afford  bounties  for  their  encouragement. 
And  it  is  against  rivals  thus  encouraged  and  enriched  that  our  un- 
aided ships  contend.  The  policy  of  public  aid  prevails  everywhere 
except  with  us.  We  alone  pursue  a  policy  of  neglect  and  discour* 
agement,  and  the  result  k  seen  in  the  ruin  of  our  maritime  interests. 

Another  great  hardship :  In  case  of  loss  incurred  or  injury  caused 
by  an  American  vessel  there  is  no  limit  to  the  owner's  liability  for 
damages.  By  the  laws  of  England  the  liability  of  each  part-owner 
is  limited  to  the  value  of  his  individual  interest  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  total  liatulity  of  ail  the  ownei»  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
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vessel  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  By  our  law  damages  are  un- 
limited. The  recovery  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  vessd  to  any 
extent ;  and  each  part-owner,  no  matter  how  small  his  interest,  is 

liable  for  the  whole  damage,  no  matter  how  great.  Nor  is  the 
claimant  compelled  to  resort  for  recovery  primarily  to  the  vessel ; 
he  may  go  Erectly  to  the  private  property  of  all  or  any  of  the 
owners*  An  Englishman,  investing  in  English  ships,  risks  nothing 
beyond  his  investment.  An  American,  worUi  one  million  or  five 
million  dollars,  puts  his  entire  fortune  at  stake  by  investing  one 
hundred  dollars  in  an  American  ship.  The  English  system  invites 
capital  by  making  it  secure.  Ours  repels  it  by  increasing  its 
hazards.   Gwtainly  tiiis  is  not  the  way  to  compete  with  England. 

But  the  most  grievous  hardship  is  taxation.  Capital  invested  in 
American  ships  is  taxed  to  its  full  amount.  The  ship  is  assessed, 
like  other  property,  by  the  State  and  municipal  governments  where 
it  is  owned,  and,  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  active  or  idle,  or 
whether  running  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  is  tax|d  at  its  full  cash  value. 
The  rate  of  tazaticm  is  unequal,  differing  in  diiB^mit  States,  in 
New  York,  where  most  of  our  shipping  is  owned,  it  is  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  So  a  fine  ship,  worth  half  a  million  dollars,  pays 
$10^000  to  $15,000  annual  tax.  British  capital  invested  in  ships 
is  not  tiaed  at  all«  The  British  ship  is  taxed,  not  on  its  value,  but 
only  on  its  net  earnings.  JI  idle,  «»r  earning  nothing  above  esprases, 
it  pays  nothing.  Even  its  net  profit  is  taxed  only  one  per  cent 
on  the  dollar.  Now  see  the  difference.  In  the  North  Ameriean 
Meview,  last  May,  Mr.  John  Roach,  the  great  shipbuilder,  presents 
it  as  follows : 

I 

An  American  corporation  m  New  York,  with  $2,000,000  invested  in  five 
steamships,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  2  J  per  cent.,  the  same  as  on  real  estsAe, 
without  regard  to  profit  and  Iobb  on  the  inveBtment.  An  EngUsh  corporaticHi, 
with  like  amount  invested  in  five  ships,  would  be  taxed  only  one  par  CMit.  <m 
the  net  profits.  Assuming  the  n^  earnings  of  both  lines  to  be  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  result  would  be : 


Lines. 

Capital  invested. 

Net  earnings. 

Taxation. 

$2,000,000 

$160,000 

$50,000 

2,000,000 

160,000 

1,600 

$48,400 
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Tlmt  burdfimi  alone^  if  all  othm  were  relieved,  would  render  com* 
petition  by  oar  ships  witii  those  of  England  oat  of  the  question. 

Well,  as  to  methods.  What  is  our  reme<ly  ?  Many  have  been 
suggested,  most  of  them  good.  But  let  me  first  consider  one  which 
has  been  m<»e  persskmtiy  pressed  than  all  others,  Imt  which  I  c«d 
not  commeaad.  I  mean  free  ships. 

FREE  SHIPS. 

Our  navigation  laws  prohibit  the  purchase,  by  American  citizens, 
of  foreign-built  ships,  for  use  in  our  commerce.  If  an  American 
would  own  ships  he  must  build  them  himself,  or  buy  them  of  Amer- 
ican builders.  These  laws  are  for  the  Protection  of  American 
shipbuildeis  and  shipowners.  The  purpose  isi  the  free^p  Inll 
is  to  repeal  them,  so  ibs^  Americans  may  buy  ships  wherever  built. 
The  navigation  laws  embody  the  principle  of  home  Protection ;  the 
free-ship  bill  embodies  that  of  Free  Trade. 

The  free-ship  measure  rests  upon  the  sole  ground  of  economy.  It 
is  urged  that  we  abould  get  our  diips,  as  we  would  g^  raything 
eis^  wherever  we  can  get  item  cheapest  Tliat  ailment,  at  one 
time,  had  much  plausibility  and  force;  but  the  changes  wrought  in 
recent  years,  by  the  development  of  our  resources,  and  by  our  splen- 
did industrial  progress,  render  it  now  utterly  unsound.  Without 
pausing  here  to  recount  these  wonderM  dbaii|^,  it  is  efficient 
that  Uiey  have  resulted  in  this :  that  inm  ships,  which,  at  1^  dose 
of  the  war,  w*re  built  in  England  40  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
here,  can  now  be  built  here  almost  as  cheaply  as  in  England.  The 
difference  now,  as  estimated  by  American  builders,  is  but  10  to 
12  per  cent,  and  is  still  declining.  If  the  present  &vorahle 
conditions  continue  it  will  soon  be  entirely  overcome. 

TShsA  I  am  hwe  met  by  tiie  freenship  advocate  with  l^ree  proposi- 
tions: English  labor  is  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  American  labor  ; 
English  iron  is  much  cheaper  than  American  iron ;  the  English 
interest  on  capital  is  3  per  cent.,  and  here  it  is  6  or  7  per  cent  If 
all  this  is  true  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  Protection,  as 
the  obIj  w»7  to  save  America  labor  fiom  degradation  and  Amer- 
ican interests  from  servile  dependence.  But  are  these  propositions 
sound?  British  labor  is  30  per  cent  cheaper.  True;  but  the 
American  mechanic,  because  more  intelligent,  better  &d,  better 
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clad,  and  better  paid,  is  worth  30  per  cent,  more  to  Ms  employer 
than  his  unhappy  foreign  brother.  This  is  conceded  alike  by  econ- 
omista  and  employers.  British  iron  is  cheaper.  True ;  but  Amer- 
ican iion  is  better.  Its  superior  fineness,  tenacity,  and  strength 
make  it  much  more  valuable,  espeeiaUy  for  plating  ships,  than 
English  iron.  This  is  admitted  by  all.  Beddes,  wood  must  be 
used,  even  in  iron  ships,  and  wood  here  is  50  per  cent  cheaper 
than  in  England.  But  English  interest  is  lower.  That  is  substan- 
tially a  fifcct  of  the  past  Rates  are  now  almost  as  low  here  as  in 
England.  These  are  the  very  facts  which  have  so  nearly  extin- 
guished the  difference  in  cost  between  English  and  Amerkaa  con- 
struction. 

This  difference  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  in  the  first  cost  of  the 
ship  constitutes  the  entire  foundation  of  the  free-ship  policy.  It  is 
the  sole  argument  in  its  behalf.  Never  was  there  a  faUacy  so  ap- 
parent. The  troubfe  with  our  marine  is  not  that  our  ships  are  too 
costly,  but  that  they  are  so  oppressed  by  burdens  that  they  can  not 
live.  Some  of  these  oppressions  I  have  just  recited,  and  will  not 
repeat ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that,  while  these  griev- 
ances exist,  white  the  American  ship  is  compeUed  to  pay  fiilly  a 
third  more  tonnage  and  other  dues,  double  as  much  for  supplies, 
and  more  than  thirty  times  as  much  in  taxes  as  her  rival,  the  trifling 
difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  cost  is  utterly  without  importance.  I 
repeat  that  the  trouble  is  not  that  our  ships  cost  too  much,  but  that 
their  profits  are  all  consumed  by  these  oppressive  burdens.  To  all 
this  add  the  dismal  or^ianage  of  the  American  ship— her  total 
neglect  by  the  Government,  while  ill  her  rivals  are  aided  by 
heavy  subsidies,  and  all  men  must  admit  that  her  cost  has  littte  to 

do  with  her  &ilure. 

But  to  proceed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  British  shipyards  ftom  dieap  materials,  cheap  labor,  and  long 
establishment,  their  government  subsidies  alcme  would  enaWe  them 
to  defy  us,  and  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  fi)r  our  unaided 
shipyards  to  compete  with  them.  So  the  first  effect  of  the  free- 
ship  biU  would  be  to  break  up  and  destroy  every  shipyard  in 
America. 

England  is  the  only  country  in  Ihe  world  where  ships  are  built 

for  sale  to  foreigners.  We  can  purchase  ships  abroad  nowhere  ex- 
cept from  her.  To  compete  successfully  with  England  on  the  sea 
our  merchant  fleet  must  be  at  least  equal  to  her  own.  The  value 
of  the  English  merchant  fleet  at  present,  as  given  by  the  Bureau 
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Verita$,  of  Pranoe,  is  $574359,420.  The  cash  value  of  our  own 
merchant  fleet,  including  all  our  coasting  ships,  is  $143,944,380. 
The  difference  is  $-^30,415,040.  To  make  our  fleet  equal  to  that  of 
England  that  difference  is  the  exact  sum  that  we  must  pay  to  her 
in  cash.  So  that  the  second  effect  of  the  j&ee-ship  measure,  if 
practically  adopted,  would  be  to  transfer  over  $430,000,000  in  gold 
from  America  to  England. 

The  average  life  of  a  merchant  ship,  or  a  merchant  fleet,  is  about 
twenty  years.  The  free-ship  policy  once  adopted,  and  that  vast 
payment  of  money  must  be  repeated  at  least  (mce  in  every  twenty 
years.  Worse  still ;  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old  ships  of  our 
own  construction,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  commerce,  these  pay- 
ments would  grow  steadily  and  permanently  laj^ger. 

To  keep  a  merchant  fleet  in  repair,  not  counting  the  cost  of  new 
ships  to  replace  those  lost  and  worn  out,  costs  every  year  ten  per 
emu  ofito  original  value.  The  des^ction  of  our  shipyards,  with 
Aeir  shops,  would  drive  all  our  ships  to  England  for  repairs.  Ten 
per  cent,  on  $574,000,000  is  $57,400,000.  When  our  marine  is 
made  equal  to  that  of  England  that  will  be  the  annual  cost  of  our 
repairs.  And  that  sum  also,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  new  ships, 
we  must  pay  every  year  to  England* 

Tfaie  materials  of  which  a  ship  is  built  constitute  only  ten  per 
COTt  of  her  cost.  All  the  rest  is  labor.  In  a  ship  costing  $100,000 
the  cost  of  the  materials  is  but  $10,000,  while  the  cost  of  the  labor 
is  $90,000.  Of  the  enormous  sums  which  the  free-ship  measure 
proposes  to  transfer  from  here  to  England,  all  except  10  per  cent 
would  be  taken  from  AmericMi  labor,  and  paid  directly  to  English 
labor.  As  a  means  for  our  own  impoverishment,  for  England's  en- 
richment, and  for  making  her  predominance  permanent,  no  scheme 
better  than  this  could  possibly  be  devised. 

Maritime  success  depends  upon  two  dirtinct  sources  of  profit. 
One  is  shipbuilding ;  the  othtt  is  navigation.  If  we  purchase  our 
ships  abroad,  instead  of  building  them  at  home,  we  have  but  one 
profit.  If  we  purchase  our  ships  of  England  she  has  three  profits: 
one  from  trade,  a  second  from  building  her  own  ships,  a  third  from 
building  ours.  The  profit  whioh  she  makes  from  building  our  ships 
we  must  pay.  So  we  make  one  profit,  and  pay  one  profit  If  die 
paym^  equals  the  receipt,  which  it  will  always  substantially  do, 
we  gain  exactly  nothing;  while  our  rival,  who  has  nothing  to  pay, 
has  her  three  profits,  all  clear  gain.  How  can  cpmpetitipn  be  main- 
taiued  against  odds  like  that? 
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This  condusion  is  supported  by  history  as  strongly  as  by  logic. 
Maritime  supremacy,  or  even  great  maritime  success,  has  never 
been  adiieved  by  any  nation  that  did  not  build  its  own  ships.  The 
Egyptians,  the  Phceniclans,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Carthagin- 
ians, the  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  held  in  turn  the  empire  of  Ae 
sea ;  but  each  only  so  long  as  its  fleets  and  navies  were  raised  from 
its  own  resources.  Most  of  the  Continental  nations  have,  in  recent 
years,  ceased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  build  theii-  own  ships,  and  they 
are  all,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  dependent  upon  the  shipyards  of 
England.  And  in  every  case  the  d^ree  of  dependence  exactly 
measures  the  extent  of  decline. 

The  measure  is  wrong  again  because  it  contravenes  the  very  fifst 
principle  of  American  policy,  which  is  absolute  independence.  What, 
if  not  political  and  commercial  independence,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Revolution  ?  For  what,  if  not  for  independence  on  the  sea,  was 
fought  the  war  of  1812  ?  The  very  chains  that  in  those  wars  were 
severed  by  the  sword  this  measure  seeks  to  rivet  again  by  civil 
methods.  Once  dependent  upon  England  for  the  means  of  com- 
merdal  prosperity,  once  prosperous  by  virtue  of  those  means,  and 
dependence  is  confirmed  as  a  national  principle,  subverting  and 
supplanting  at  once  the  most  sacred  tradition  and  the  most  essential 
doctrine  of  the  republic.  It  is  unpatriotic,  un-national,  and  un- 
American.  The  only  true  policy  of  this  republic  is  sturdy,  fearless 
self-^reUanoe. 

Every  measure  must  be  judged  somewhat  by  the  character  and 
interests  of  its  advocates.  Who  are  the  friends  of  the  Iroe^ship  Irill  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  finds  not  a  single  friend  among 
the  American  shipbuilders.  AVhat  is  more  significant,  it  is  almost 
as  friendless  among  our  shipowners  and  shippers.  And  these  are 
ibe  three  classes  most  deeply  interested.  At  the  National  Com- 
mercial Convention  held  at  Boston,  October  6,  1880,  in  which  all 
these  classes  were  fully  represented,  a  free-ship  resoluticm  was  oycr- 
wheliningly  voted  down.  Last  winter  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  gave  this  subject  a  thorough  investigation.  Parties 
in  interest  of  all  classes  were  invited  to  appear  and  furnish  the 
committee  with  information.  Our  shipbuilders  were  there  to  op- 
pose the  measure.  Our  shipowners  were  there,  and  mbmitted  a 
memorial,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  leading  firms,  representing 
an  aggregate  of  720,279  tons  of  our  shipping,  worth  $65,519,250, 
potesting  agaiMt  the  measure ;  and  not  a  single  American  merchant 
or  shipper  appeared  in  its  behalf   Who  Aea  were  its  advocates? 
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Men  advocating  England's  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  and  men  repre- 
senting principal  lines  of  British  steamships.  These  at  least  WCTe 
ite  principal  Mends;  and  there  is  the  ominous  secret.  At  every 
step  of  tlus  great  contest  the  free-ship  bill  has  had,  for  its  msin 
support,  British  interests,  British  influence,  and  British  gold. 

How  is  England  to  profit  by  the  free-ship  measure?  By  build- 
ing ships  to  be  sold  to  us,  and  paid  for  with  American  gold ;  by 
destroying  our  shipyards ;  by  crippling  the  development  of  our 
indostriea  and  resources ;  by  pwpetnating  oar  dependence  and  her 
own  ascendency. 

But  she  has  other  and  more  specific  motives.  The  most  profit- 
able traffic  in  the  world  to-day  is  our  domestic  commerce,  including 
our  coasting  trade  and  the  trade  on  onr  lakes  and  rivers.  From 
that  trade  foreign  ships  have  always  been  sternly  excluded.  One 
of  the  diief  objects  of  England's  ambition  is,  and  long  has  been,  to 
drive  her  ships  into  that  rich  domain.  From  her  lofty  perch  on 
the  high  seas  she  covets  the  fat  profits  of  our  coasting  trade,  as  a 
vulture  covets  his  prey.  It  is  true  that  the  free-ship  bill,  now 
I>ending  in  Congress,  does  no^  in  Uaam,  propose  to  admit  £>rdgn- 
built  ships  to  that  department  of  our  commerce,  but  only  to  our 
£>reigu  trade.  But  just  there  lies  concealed  a  most  insidious 
danger.  As  between  the  States  the  Oonstitution  has  established 
and  preserves  absolute  Free  Trade.  No  restrictions  can  be  placed 
by  law  upon  inter-State  commerce.  No  law  to  prevent  an  American 
citizen,  residing  in  one  State,  from  taking  his  property  at  pleanire 
into  any  other  State  would  be  for  a  moment  upheld.  If  a  citizen 
of  one  State  owns  a  ship,  no  matter  where  it  was  built,  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  his  right  to  sail  it  at  pleasure  to  any  port  of  any 
State  of  the  Union ;  so  that  foreign  ships,  admitted  to  American 
ownership,  admitted  to  every  brandi  of  Am^iou  (ande.  And 
^igland  supports,  if  indeed  she  did  not  instigate,  the  freenship  bill, 
as  the  only  method  of  securing  possession  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce. 

But  even  a  still  deeper  purpose  governs  English  policy.  Eng- 
land's merchant  fleet,  as  I  have  said  before^  is  worth  over  $674,- 
000,000.  It  numbers  3,276  steamships  and  18,621  sailships— alto- 
gether, 21,897  vessels.  Its  capacity  is  9,518,000  tons,  and  it  carries 
three-fifths  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world.  In  the  politics  of 
Europe  there  is  never  an  hour  of  safety.  With  eight  millions  of 
men  constantly  in  arms,  with  iron  navies  guwding  every  ooast»  war 
m  always  impending.  Yfbm  it  actually  occurs  the  prindpal  in- 
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jury  inflicted  is  not  by  the  ravages  of  armies,  but  by  the  ruin  and 
deetrudion  of  commerce.  That  peril  is  of  greater  magnitude  now 
than  ever  befiire  in  history,  espedally  to  England;  for  never  hdhte 
was  her  trade  so  rich,  never  was  her  mat^hant  fleet  so  num^us 
and  costly,  and  never  was  commerce  so  nearly  her  sole  dependence. 
Against  that  peril  her  iron  navy,  ponderous  and  powerful  as  it  is, 
can  fumidi  no  adequate  security.  Divided  and  deployed  through- 
out the  world  to  all  her  distant  ports,  it  might  successfully  d^end 
her  harbors,  but  only  by  abandoning  her  merchant  fleet  to  brave 
unguarded  the  dangers  of  the  open  sea.  At  the  first  note  of  war 
her  commerce  would  begin  to  melt  and  vanish.  The  capture  and 
destruction  of  her  ships  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  her  loss.  Re- 
flect that  only  a  tithe  <^  the  freight  she  carries  is  her  own.  Its  vast 
bulk  is  owned  by  other  nations.  A  third  w  mme  belongs  to  us. 
With  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  on  the  sea  her  foreign  freight,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  belligerents,  would  be  transferred  for  safety 
to  neutral  ships  and  neutral  flags.  Just  as  in  our  war  our  immense 
commerce  took  refuge  in  fordgn  ships,  so  hers  would  do,  leaving 
her  splendid  merchant  flert  empty  and  idle.  England  knows 
nothing  better  than  this :  that  war  brtween  her  and  any  first-class 
naval  power  would  destroy  her  carrying  trade,  and  probably  over- 
throw her  commercial  supremacy.  And  it  is  this  consideration 
alone  that  controls  her  policy,  and  compels  her  to  keep  the  peace. 

Nearly  all  <tf  out  commerce,  not  engrossed  by  England,  is  car- 
ried by  Norway,  Pwmoe,  ahd  Germany.  A  great  i»val  war  involv- 
ing England  and  France,  or  England  and  Grermany,  or  all  three, 
would  result  in  the  great  bulk  of  our  commerce  being  suddenly  un- 
diipped.  The  world  has  no  supernumerary  merchant  fleets.  So 
that  our  ecmmierce  would  be  drivai  out  of  the  ships  of  the  belliger- 
ents, with  nowhere  else  to  go— left  utterly  without  means  of  trans- 
portation. Naturally  that  should  drive  us  to  building  ships  for  our- 
selves, and  so,  by  force  of  necessity,  compel  the  restoration  of  our 
own  marine.  It  was  in  a  case  exactly  similar,  when  we  were  at 
war,  that  England,  from  &e  wreck  of  our  commerce,  founded  her 
presait  great  prosperity.  And  so  m%ht  we,  from  the  dissolving 
commerce  of  our  warring  rivals,  rebuild  our  glorious  &bric  that 
went  down  in  war.  But  could  we  do  it  ?  If  our  protecting  laws 
were  firmly  upheld,  sternly  shutting  out  the  empty  ships  of  bellig- 
ereak  rivals,  imd  fcnrdng  American  commerce  to  seek  refuge  only  in 
American  ships,  it  would  be  done;  and  like  ihe  magic  of  a  miiade 
the  American  marine  would  reappear,  with  Uurioe  its  fimnw  power 
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and  splwdor.  But  with  oar  laws  repealed^  with  the  merchant 
fleets  of  the  belligerents  trans^rred  bodily  to  oar  protection,  to  re- 
tain, beneath  our  own  flag,  possession  of  our  entire  commerce,  fore- 
stalling the  necessity  and  stifling  the  demand  for  American  ships, 
the  opportunity  would  be  lost,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  American 
marine  wooM  pwidi. 

TH£  X&U£  B£Ai£I>T. 

"Well,  since  the  free-ship  measure  is  so  clearly  a  false  remedy, 
what  is  the  true  one?  Heretofore  the  fatal  trouble  has  been  the 
total  apathy  of  the  Ck>Teramei)t,  the  utter  neglect  of  the  marine. 
The  first  essential  step  is  the  adoption,  by  the  national  Government, 
of  a  clear,  strong,  resolute  policy,  whereby  both  our  shipyards  and 
our  ships  shall  be  as  firmly  and  as  eflectively  backed  and  supported 
as  are  those  of  Sngland  by  the  British  goyemment. 

As  the  first  act  in  pursuance  of  that  policy,  Irt  the  whole  duty  of 
regulating  our  foreign  commerce  be  assumed  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, and  prohibited  to  the  States.  Or,  at  least,  let  the  power  of 
the  States  in  that  behalf  be  carefully  defined  and  restricted.  By 
that  means  local  inequalities  will  disappear,  and  aniformity  will  be 
secured. 

Next,  let  every  degrading  burden  be  removed  from  our  commerce, 

as  we  would  scrape  the  barnacles  from  the  hulls  of  our  ships — com- 
pulsory pilotage,  consular  abuses,  false  admeasurement,  unjust  tax- 
ation, and  the  rest.  Let  them  all  be  fearlessly  swept  away.  We 
riiould  learn  wisdom  firom  our  enemies.  We  should  imitate  every 
feature  of  foreign  policy  which  has  proved  successfiiL  The  Ameri- 
can ship  should  walk  the  sea  in  the  spirit  of  national  pride,  and  en- 
dowed with  every  advantage  possessed  by  her  rivals. 

But  after  all  this  is  accomplished  one  immense  diflSculty  still  re- 
mains. How  is  our  umuded  marine  to  contend  with  rivals,  all  of 
whom  Me  enormooidiy  mbeidized  by  their  respective  governments? 
England  pays  in  aid  of  her  marine,  annually,  from  $4,000,000  to 
$5,000,000 ;  France  and  Germany,  to  their  marines,  amounts  equally 
liberal ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  To  overcome  these  powerful  obstacles, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  our  marine  be  aided  by  our  Qovemment  ? 
By  individual  subsidies — no.  That  is  the  vdee  of  the  West  By 
a  carefully -adjuirted  system  of  encouragement  looking  only  to  na- 
tional interests — yes.  That  is  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Such 
a  system  presents  a  field  too  broad  for  me  to  traverse  on  this  occa- 
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Am.  But  I  am  ccmstrained  to  say :  Whatev^  k  neoessaty  to 
be  done  to  retrieve  our  disasters,  to  restore  our  marine,  and  to  re- 
gain our  lost  prestige,  so  it  be  honorable,  let  it  be  donel  In  the  name 
of  patriotism,  let  it  be  quickly  and  fearlessly  done. 

KATIOKAIi  VWaiS. 

In  my  view,  we  are  confronted  to-day  with  national  perils  from 
which  there  is  no  rescue  except  by  a  great  ocean  marine.  Our  ex- 
ports consist  almost  entirely  of  the  raw  products  of  agriculture. 
Abimdant  <»fop8  abroad,  or  a  failure  of  crops  at  home,  may,  any  year, 
turn  the  balance  of  trade  i^ainst  us,  and  poduoe  gmenl  finandal 
distress.  And  should  foreign  abundance  and  domestic  scardty 
happen  together  nothing  could  prevent  a  national  panic  and  uni- 
versal disaster.  Security  against  this  danger  can  be  found  only  in 
the  development  of  our  manufiustures,  so  that  our  export  of  manu- 
ihctured  goods  may  be  raised  to  equal  value  and  impwtance  with 
our  export  of  i^cultural  products.  The  two  great  demaite, 
standing  side  by  side,  would  support  each  other,  and,  one  fiuling, 
the  other  could  be  relied  on  to  maintain  our  credit  and  preserve  the 
oommerdal  equilibrium.  Our  manufactories  can  be  enlarged  to  the 
extent  required  only  1^  the  increase  of  (mr  fbrdign  sale&  This  cxa 
be  reliably  effected  only  by  swift  steamdiips,  under  our  own  flag, 
bearing  our  goods  to  every  port,  and  offering  them  in  every  market. 
So  against  this  ever-threatening  peril  of  financial  panic  the  best 
means  of  defense  is  a  fleet  of  ocean  steamers. 

ApuD.  As  nearly  all  our  fordgn  commerce  is  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  imd  principally  in  tiiose  of  ibgland,  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  consequences  to  us  of  a  naval  war  in  Europe,  involving 
England  with  France  or  with  Germany.  As  I  said  before,  our 
whole  commerce  would  be  instantly  unshipped,  with  nowhere  to  go. 
With  the  wheels  of  trade  stopped,  the  machinery  of  business  wrecked, 
there  would  mevitably  follow  wild  panic,  general  bankruptcy,  and 
untold  national  loss.  Senator  Beck  well  said,  last  winter  in  the 
^  Senate,  that  a  war  in  Europe  would  be  far  more  disastrous  to  us 
than  to  the  belligerents  themselves.  The  only  mode  of  rescue  from 
this  mighty  peril  is  to  retrieve  our  commerce  from  foreign  ships, 
and  put  it,  where  it  alwi^  should  have  been,  in  a  fleet  of  our  own, 
under  the  folds  of  iJie  American  lag. 

But  the  most  imminent  peril  of  this  nation  to-day  is  the  defense- 
less CQudition  of  its  coast.   We  shall  never  sufler  another  military 
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umdon.  Saeh  aa  altaoapt,  by  any  foreign  powar,  would  be  simple 
madness.  All  our  intnrewars  will  be  by  sea,  and  not  by  land.  Our 
13,000  miles  of  coast,  bordered  by  both  the  oceans,  and  fronting 
every  continent,  is  helplessly  exposed,  without  a  pretense  of  pro- 
tection or  defense.  Our  navy  is  fidmply  a  scandalous  absordi^. 
^ould  war  ooeur,  as  it  may  at  any  time,  not  only  our  oeean  com- 
meree,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  our  whole  ocean  frontier,  in- 
cluding all  our  great  commercial  cities,  would  be  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  our  foes.  Such  a  war,  with  any  first-class  naval  power, 
could  have  for  us  but  one  result — ^widespread  ruin  and  national 
humiliation.  A  danger  so  appar^t,  aiMl  so  appalling,  calls  for 
prompt  and  dec^ve  acti<m.  Hie  first  need  of  the  hour  is  an  effi- 
cient national  navy.  Two  questions  confront  us :  How  is  an  ade- 
quate navy  to  be  acquired  ?  And  how  maintained  ?  For  perma- 
nence is  as  important  as  efficiency.  In  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  temporary  ^qtedi^ts  must  be  dinr^rded.  There  is 
no  safe  reliance  except  upcm  enduring  principles,  adduced  6om  ex- 
perience. 

In  all  maritime  history  nothing  is  better  established  than  that  a 
powerful  national  navy  is  always  the  offspring  of  a  powerful  mer- 
ehaat  marine,  ^o  great  navy  existed  tiiat  did  not  u^se  from, 
m  ooneurrently  with,  a  great  merdiant  fleet  And  no  navy  ever 
long  sundved  the  marine  from  which  it  sprang.  The  Spanish  Ar- 
mada was  the  product  of  the  splendid  marine  which  colonized  the 
new  world,  and  burdened  the  mother  country  with  the  gold  of  Peru 
and  Mexico.  The  great  Dutch  navy,  whose  ships  carried  brooms 
at  their  mart-heacls^asa  warning  that  they  swq»t  aU  rivals  from  the 
sea,  was  cradled  in  a  mercantile  marine  that  controlled  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  England  now  has  the  most  powerful  navy  that 
was  ever  created,  because  she  has  the  most  powerful  marine  that 
ever  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navies  of  France,  of  G^many, 
of  Spain,  and  <tf  the  other  £urq»eaii  nations  are  fedale  exactly  in 
proportion  as  their  merchant  fleets  are  weak.  And  we  are  without 
a  navy  because  we  have  no  marine. 

Great  navies  are  never  built  in  national  navy-yards.  We,  with  * 
no  navy,  have  eight  navy-yaards ;  England,  with  tixe  strongest  navy 
in  the  world,  has  only  three.  Nearly  all  her  great  war  ships  wete 
built,  as  the  best  of  war  slups  always  are,  at  private  shipyards. 
Official  tables  published  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Ton- 
nage Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1871,  show  (p.  41) 
that  of  all  the  vessels  of  all  dasses,  including  war  ships,  with  all  the 
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marine  engines  employed  by  the  Government  in  the  civil  war,  but 

19  per  cent,  were  built  at  the  navy-yards,  and  81  per  cent  were 
built  at  private  shipyards.    The  same  report  (p.  42)  says : 

But  the  Government  is  no  less  dependent  upon  the  merchant  marine  for 

seamen  than  for  ships.  In  1861  the  entire  forces  of  the  navy  embraced  but 
7,600  men.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  war  the  number  was  increased  to  51,- 
500.  Besides,  there  were  employed  by  the  War  Department  24,000  seamen 
upon  transports}  makuig  the  total  force  75,500  men. 

And  every  one  of  those  recruits  came  from  the  merchant  marine. 
The  report  contmues : 

The  education  of  constant  labor  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain,  in  any 
country,  a  larire  force  of  mechanics  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ships 
and  marine  engines,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  ordinary 
demands  of  a  prosperous  merchant  marine.  The  naval  architects  and  the 
mechanics  employed  in  our  navy-yards  have  acquired  their  practical  educa- 
tion at  private  establishments. 

The  shipyards  and  work-shops  in  which  a  great  merchant  fleet 
is  constructed  and  constantly  repaired  are  vast  training-schools, 
wh^eiu  the  artisans  are  taught,  by  whom  alone  a  navy  can  be  built. 
The  great  merdhant  flee^  is  a  "rost  tnuniiig-sdiool  for  seamen,  by 
whom  alone  a  navy  can  be  maimed.  The  private  shipyard  is  tiie 
birth-place,  as  the  merchant  fleet  is  the  cradle,  of  the  national  navy. 
Therefore,  to  restore  the  merchant  marine  is  the  only  true  method 
of  founding  a  permanent  navy. 

Bat  a  flert  of  iron  steamships  is  itself  an  effective  naval  force. 
The  inm  ships  of  England,  in  r^nm  fl>r  the  public  aid  theyreeove, 
are  held  by  law  at  all  tames  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Government, 
to  be  used  as  cruisers  and  transports  in  the  event  of  war.  Thus 
the  British  marine  forms  an  immense  auxiliary  naval  force.  That 
is  a  xeinarkd;»le  fact  which  we  must  not  dare  to  overlook.  But  that 
idea  may  be  much  improved  Qp(»i.  Becent  raperiment  demonstrates 
that  the  iron  ship  can  be  so  constructed,  without  impairment  of  its 
commercial  efficiency,  that  it  may  quickly  and  at  small  cost  be 
clothed  in  a  complete  outer  coating  of  steel  plates,  which  can  be 
put  on  and  taken  c^at  pleasure.  The  plates  may  be  of  any  weight 
required,  and  rtrong  enough  to  withstand  a  heavy  cannonade.  And 
that  ccmyerts  the  strong,  swift,  iron  merchant  ship  into  a  fimnidable 
steel-clad  ship  of  war.  I  propose  a  kind  of  maritime  feudal  systrau 
Let  the  Government  aid  in  building  and  maintaining  a  fleet  of 
armored  ixm  mCT4?hftiftt  steamers.    Let  the  ships  be  held,  like  the 
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andent  feudal  barons^  brand  to  tmieat  inu^e  aervioe  whm  re- 
quired. Then  the  Govemnent,  at  the  approach  of  war,  could  sum- 
mon all  the  ships  to  assemble,  armed  and  clothed  in  mail,  to  meet 
the  foe — a  powerful  steel-clad  navy,  springing  from  the  paths  of 
commerce,  as  mighty  axmies  come  from  the  private  walks  of  life. 
Sudi  a  force,  it  is  true,  might  not  be  equal  to  all  the  heavy  woric  of 
war.  But  its  presence  would  give  time  to  provide  for  ample  rein- 
forcements; and  it  would  play  havoc  with  the  enemy's  commerce; 
and  that  is  a  more  effective  service  than  sinking  gunboats  and  killing 
men.  But  the  field  of  duty  for  such  a  fleet  would  be  wider  than  the 
field  of  iror.  It  would  furnish  our  marine  and  naval  corps  with 
constant  and  useful  employmwt.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity, 
and  save  the  enormous  cost,  of  maintaining  in  idleness  a  large,  dis- 
tinct, naval  armament.  It  would  prevent  the  loss  of  our  merchant 
ships  by  hasty  sales  to  foreigners  in  time  of  danger.  It  would  do 
the  beneficent  work  of  commerce,  and  bring  back  the  maritime  glory 
0£  the  past  The  truest  means  of  national  d^ense,  tiie  surest  bul- 
wark of  public  safety,  is  a  noble  merchant  marine,  doing  tiie  works 
of  peace  but  possessing  the  attributes  of  war. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  MEKCHAITC  MARINE. 

,  I  come  now  to  osamiet  some  of  tiie  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
a  great  and  successful  marine.  One  is  that  the  $120,000,000,  which 
we  pay  annually  to  foreigners,  for  doing  our  work  on  the  sea,  would 
be  earned  by  our  own  carriers,  and  kept  at  home,  to  benefit  our  own 
people.  But  for  tim  relentless  drain  of  our  gold  the  late  panic 
would  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  and  resumption  would 
have  been  speedily  and  eamly  ^fected.  Another  is  that  more  than 
a  million  of  our  own  laboring  people  would  bo  furnished  with  prof- 
itable employment,  by  the  enlargement  of  our  domestic  industries. 
Another,  that  England's  despotic  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
would  be  broken  down ;  omp^tion  would  reduce  tiie  cost  <^  trans- 
portation, cheapening  the  price  of  imported  goods,  and  richly  en- 
hancing the  profits  of  our  manufacturers  and  producers.  And  then 
there  is  the  tremendous  increase  of  national  wealth  and  national 
power,  certain  to  come  from  the  double  profits  of  a  great  carrying 
tiade  and  a  great  ocean  commerce. 

Look  for  a  moment  the  vast,  unoccupied  markets  of  the  world, 
where,  if  we  had  the  means  of  transportation,  we  might  establish, 
at  once,  a  prosperous  trade.  A  fair  example  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Jf^pan. 
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nms  MABKErr  of  japak. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  our  imports  from  Japan  were 
of  the  value  of  $14,217,600.  For  the  same  year  our  exports  to  Ja- 
pan were  of  the  value  of  $1,468,976 ;  leaving  a  balance  against 
us  of  $12J48»624.  That  bdance  we  pay  in  gdid.  It  ought  to  be 
paid  by  exportations  of  our  domestic  products.  What  have  we  that 
Japan  wants?  Almost  everything;  especially  all  kinds  of  provis- 
ions. But  I  confine  the  discussion  to  the  two  items  of  live  stock 
and  prepared  meats.  With  a  population  of  86,000,000  Japan  has 
less  than  800,000  head  of  beef  cattle.  That  is  less  thMirae  head  to 
100  people.  In  the  United  States  Hiere  are  73  head  to  100  people. 
Last  year,  in  that  whole  empire,  but  36,000  cattle  were  slaughtered 
for  beef.  That  was  one  beef  for  each  1,000  people.  The  supply  of 
mutton  and  pork  is  smaller  stilL  The  only  flesh  in  common  use  is 
tJiat  <^  fish  and  poultry^  and  evot  these  ue  scarce  and  dear.  The 
masses  of  the  people  are  vegetarians  from  neceadty.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  ports  of  Japan  have  been  stubbornly  closed 
to  outside  commerce.  Recently  they  have  been  unlocked,  and  are 
now  wide  open  to  the  world.  Meats  form  one  of  the  principal  staples 
of  American  export  In  this  commodity  we  are  confessedly  first  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Other  nations  carry  ikeit  supplies  &om 
our  ports,  to  their  own  shores,  in  thmr  own  vessels.  This  Japan  can 
not  do,  because  she  has  no  ships.  We  can  not  deliver  supplies  to 
her  for  the  same  reason.  Foreign  nations  will  not  do  it,  because  to 
divert  them  to  Japan  would  increase  their  cost  in  their  own  markets. 
So  there  is  a  great  nati<m  of  36,000)000  people,  ^most  wholly  desti- 
tute of  all  classes  (tf  live«tock  and  all  ^ds  of  meat,  whose  wants 
we  are  best  prepared  to  supply,  whose  markets  offer  to  us,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  agricultural  classes,  a  source  of  enormous  wealth,  all 
of  which  is  now  lost,  but  which  might  be  quickly  and  perpetually 
aeeured  by  meaai  ^  a  onnmerctal  marine.  ^ 

SOimE  AMBBICUL 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  still  richer  markets  of  South  America, 
chief  among  which  is  that  of  Brazil.  Last  year  the  value  of  BraziFs 
exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $23,114,980.  The  value  of  her  im- 
ports fiom  Great  Britain  was  $29,130,908 :  balance  against  Braal 
in  fiivor  of  Great  Britain,  $6,015,928.  The  same  year  the  value  of 
Brazil's  exports  to  France  was  $10,615,000.  The  value  of  her  im* 
ports  from  France  was  $13,683,709 :  balance  against  Brazil,  in  fii- 
vor of  France,  $3,068,700. 
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How  does  the  account  stand  between  Braril  and  the  United 

States?  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports from  Brazil  was  $52,782,536.  The  same  year  the  value  of 
our  exports  to  Erazil  was  $9,252,415:  balance  in  Hayot  of  Brazil, 
against  as,  $43,530,121.  That  balance  we  pay  annually  in  gold. 
It  is  with  our  gold  that  Braril  purchases  what  she  wants  elsewhere, 
and  pays  her  heavy  cash  balances  to  England,  France,  and  other 
countries.  We  take  nearly  one-half  of  all  her  exports.  We  take, 
in  value^  nearly  twice  as  much  as  England,  and  five  times  as  much 
as  France.  The  gold  we  pay  her  every  year  is  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars more  than  the  value  of  all  her  imports  from  England  and 
France  combined.  Now,  while  we  are  Brazil's  chief  cash  customer, 
purchasing  nearly  as  much  of  her  products  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  why  does  she  not  reciprocate,  by  taking  our  prod- 
ucts in  return?  She  can  furnish  only  tropical  productions.  She 
manu&ctures  nothing.  We  produce  everything  she  wants — cloth- 
ing, provisions,  firming  implements,  building  materials,  and  so  on. 
All  these,  or  nearly  all,  we  make  better  and  can  sell  cheaper  than 
any  other  country.  Why  then  can  we  not  supply  them  to  Brazil? 
The  answer  is  ready :  We  have  no  ships.  She  has  none.  Save  a 
trifling  fraction,  carried  by  slowjuuling-ships,  whatever  we  send  to 
Brazil  must  go  in  British  vessds ;  for  England  holds  a  monopoly  of 
the  Brazilian  trade.  And  British  vessels  refuse  to  carry  a  pound  of 
our  exports,  except  by  a  three-cornered  route,  three  thousand  miles 
out  of  the  way,  from  our  ports  to  England,  and  thence  to  Brazil. 
This  eonmmea  time,  doubles  freights,  and  destroys  {nrofits.  The  ef- 
fect is  exactly  what  is  diown  by  the  figures — ^the  practical  suppres- 
sion of  our  export  trade  with  Brazil.  And  the  same  deplorable 
condition  prevails  in  our  trade  with  all  the  other  countries  of  South 
Ajnerica. 

It  is  perfectly  appiiint  that,  with  an  effident  commercial  marine, 
we  could  aheolutely^lfte  possession  of  the  markets  of  South  Ama-- 
ica.    Our  imports  thence  would  soon  be  &r  exceeded  by  our  ex- 
ports thither,  and  the  tide  of  gold,  now  flowing  so  heavily  from  our. 
shores,  would  turn  with  increased  volume  homeward. 

But  this  result,  grand  as  it  seems,  would  be  but  a  minor  achieve- 
ment, compared  with  the  brilliant  possibilities  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. The  South  American  countries  are  comparatively  undeveloped. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  they  have  been  seized  by  the  restless 
s{Hrit  of  modern  progress.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Im- 
provemeoats,  public  and  private,  are  multiplying.  Everywhere, 
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and  in  every  element  of  civilization,  there  is  marvelous  advance- 
ment. In  this  universal  movement  there  is  one  feature,  illustrating 
the  whole,  which  indicates  to  us  the  path  of  duty  and  of  profit.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  South  America  has  oome  to 
realise  that  railroads  are  the  most  potent  agents  of  progress.  In 
all  the  principal  nations  of  that  continent,  even  in  those  cursed  with 
war,  the  projection  and  construction  of  railroad  lines  are  the  chief 
subjects  of  public  attention.  Brazil  alone  has  a  population  of 
16,000,000,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States,  and 
numerous  populous  cities,  fiulroads  are  Mt  hj  all  her  people  to 
be  her  most  urgent  public  necessity. 

All  men  know  that  those  countries  have  neither  the  materials 
nor  the  facilities  to  build  and  stock  the  roads  themselves.  The  rails, 
the  cars,  and  the  locomotives  must  all  be  furnished  from  abroad. 
Who  shall  supply  thrai?  The  amtest  is  betwera  England  and 
ourselves.  Have  we  the  facilities,  and  can  we  do  the  work  ?  Evei  v 
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of  competition.  And  ifho  ean  conceive  tiie  mighty  impulse  to  all 
our  domestic  interests,  and  ifbo  can  estimate  tiie  golden  additions 

to  our  national  wealth,  from  a  work  of  such  stupendous  magnitude? 

Yet  that  is  but  a  single  enterprise.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
otiiers,  equally  gigantic,  are  waiting  to  be  executed  by  others  or  by 
OS.  The  conquests  of  the  future  will  be  those  of  civil  enterprise, 
and  not  of  force.  The  sea  must  be  reconquered.  The  thr<me  of 
future  empire  rests  upon  the  rocking  waves  no  less  than  on  the  land. 
To  that  mighty  empire  Destiny  appoints  the  great  BepuUic. 


